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OUIS VAUXCELLES, 

in reviewing this im- 
portant exhibition _re- 
cently shown at the Tro- 
eadero in Paris, writes 
in Excelsior as follows: 
“The large south gallery of the Museum of 
Ethnography houses today the hundred 
statues made by the tools of Malvina Hoffman. 
I have seen again the Hawaiian athlete, the 
Shilluk warrior, shown, not in repose, but in 
action, the one ready to dive, the other bran- 
dishing his spear. I have contemplated with 
renewed interest these busts overflowing with 
life; the ‘Sakai malais’ with forehead en- 
circled by a bandeau, the Javanese with the 
meditative expression, the Mongol, the 
Tibetan, the sinuous Javanese woman, the 
groups of youths of Madura and Borneo, the 
Papouan of New Guinea, the maiden of Bali 
bearing with noble grace a basket of fruit on 
her head and leading a child by her right 
hand. 
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“Malvina Hoffman, in accepting the almost 
superhuman task confided to her by Pro- 
fessor Berthold Laufer of Chicago, risked a 
serious failure. She triumphed—and one 
does not know which to admire most—the 
dauntlessness of the explorer, or the forceful 
talent of the artist.” 


3! RACIST ENCANA Bee, <A, 


© Hoffman-Field Museum Chicago. Courtesy of Survey Graphic. 


“Girl of the Sara Tribe” By Malvina Hoffman 
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Neglected? 


Is the American artist neglected? Is the 
publir indifferent to his pictures, and 1s he 


circumscribed in his opportunities to display’ 


his art? Does his fortune—immediate and 
brospective—compare unfavorably with the 
fortune of artists abroad? What does the 
great American “art movement,” colossal in 
its proportions and springing almost as ex- 
plosively as Minerva from the head of Jove, 
mean to American artists? Answers to these 
questions might reveal the other side of the 
medal (to admit sculpture into the scheme). 

“Normally speaking,” says Royal Cortis- 
soz of the Herald Tribune, dean of Amer- 
ican art critics, “a great deal is done for 
the American artist, more, perhaps, than has 
hitherto been done for the modern artist 
anywhere in the world.” 

Mr. Cortissoz is right when he says that 
the interests of art in the United States “are 
fostered to an extent that would have made 
a resident of renaissance Florence blink and 
gasp. In the last volume of the ‘American 
Art Annual’ about 300 pages of small type 
are needed to enumerate the national and 
other organisations—museums, associations 
and so on—existing to promote the general 
cause. Nearly 200 pages more are required 
for the listing of schools. New museums 
incessantly appear. It has been only recently 
that there has been occasion to record the 
opening of those at Worcester, Springfield 
and Kansas City. These innumerable insti- 
tutions are extraordinarily diverse in their 
activities. Our own Metropolitan . . . makes 
frequent purchases of works by living 
American artists. The Whitney Museum 
looks after the latter with a generous hand. 
. . « Think also, in addition to the purchases 
there made, of the aid rendered by the Gug- 
genhzim Foundation, of the traveling 
fellowships available in competition here 
and there, of the prizes awarded at all the 
large miscellaneous exhibitions. . . . There 
can be no question about the artist’s having 
his chance. He is welcomed in countless 
exhibitions and he gets an abundance of 
that which is nowadays prized so highly— 
publicity. And yet, he sadly retorts, the 
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His delightful water colors, 
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public does not widely enough buy his pic- 
tures. 
“Partly, to be sure, the public cannot help 


itself. There is that infernal depression. 
There must be many a confirmed picture 
buyer who could not for the life of him 
make a purchase at this time. But the artist 
himself is not always free from responsibil- 
ity. I saw a painting in the Carnegie In- 
ternational some weeks ago that interested 
me as a well painted study of American life, 
accurately observed, spirited, picturesque, 
sincerc. But it was ‘as big as a house.” I 
wondered where on earth it would finally 
repose if no museum happened to take it. 
The artist’s comment would be, simply: ‘I 
painted it to please myself.” Yes, of course, 
and quite right, too. That’s the only spirit 
in which to paint a picture. But then the 
artist who made the picture to which I 
have referred must not regard it as a con- 
tribution to the civilization that is housed 
in apartments beneath nine-foot ceilings, in 
rooms of modest dimensions, nor must this 
same artist blame the public because it does 
not buy. To the disinterested observer it 
would scem perfectly possible to paint to 
please one’s self and at the same time to 
recognize the inescapable requircments of ihe 
aorld in which one lives. That world, through 
no caprice of its own, through no desire to 
‘dictate’ to the artist, would nevertheless be 
readier with its purse if it could find more 
frequently in the market pictures with which 
it could live, pictures painted on a reason- 
able scale and—shall we say?—in a com- 
paratively minor key. After all, who wants 
iis living room knocked galley west by a 
30#40 in raucous reds and yellows? . . 
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“Incidentally I surmise that new springs 
of sympathy and understanding might be tap- 
ped if the American artist were to make a 
greater effort to dramatize American life. 
We hear a good deal about the subject, as 
though it had been wholeheartedly attacked 
and conquered, but not infrequently the 
artist’s idea of ‘life’ consists of a static shop- 
ping scene, or a group in the subway or an- 
other at the immemorial cafe. We get ‘types’ 
a-plenty but mighty little transmutation of 
them into works of art. A merely ‘contem- 
poraneous’ subject will not, by itself, pull a 
picture through. Everything depends upon 
what the artist does with it.” 

Perhaps it was time that such a survey 
of the condition of American art should be 
made by a man of Mr. Cortissoz’s author- 
ity. 


East and West 


One by one old saws and saws not so 
old are going by the board. The latest one 
to be brought to question is that very posi- 
tive one to the effect that “East is East 
and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet.” Hark to this, from an address by 
Laurence Binyon, English scholar and poet, 
delivered at a dinner given in his honor in 
New York by the American Institute for 
Persian Art and Archaeology: “We must 
no longer approach the great art of Asia 
from the outside but from the inside, and 
realize in so doing how much it has to 
say to us, how much it can enrich and 
fertilize our minds.” 

Mr. Binyon, who this year is Norton Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Harvard, related first 
the history of the West’s knowledge of the 
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art of the East, of its first strange valua- 
tion of Eastern art as curios, of the flame 
lit by the sudden discovery of Japanese 
prints at the end of the nineteenth century, 
and of the slow retracing of the trail, first 
to the magnificent art of Japan, then to 
China’s, to India’s, and at last to Persia’s. 
He explained in acid tones why the West 
had been so slow. It was, he said, superior 
and obstinate, always anxious to impose its 
own standards. Correct perspective, correct 
anatomy, accurate representation of  sur- 
roundings as the eyes apprehended them— 
these were the standards of the West. Sud- 
denly, said Mr. Binyon, the ideal broke down. 
The whole business was found to be merely 
a homage to science. 

“We were thrown back on rhythmical 
design,’ he continued, “something really 
fundamental. That soon made us realize 
that there is no true dividing line between 
the creative and the decorative arts, so- 
called: a divorce that in the Western world 
has been sterilizing. We are gradually dis- 
carding, I hope, our ingrained prejudices 
and are prepared io receive all this Eastern 
world of beauty into an open mind. 

“Where we of the West have gone wrong 
is that we have thought too much of the 
intelligence. We want to understand more 
than we want to feel, and we like to ex- 
press what we understand in words. But 
art appeals to the depths where there is feel- 
ing only, the depths from which no articu- 
late words can come. Only in poetry does 
language approach the eloquence of pictorial 
and plastic art.” 

A deep consideration of Mr. Binyon’s 
words can tend to bring understanding both 
racially and as regards aesthetics. 
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700 Scene and Costume Designs Reveal the Art of the Stage 





Gordon Craig’s Setting for the Ideal Theatre. 
Etching, 1907. 


The curtain is up on what has been termed 
“one of the season’s most glamorous per- 
formances.” By dint of three months’ corre- 
spondence and two months’ travel in Europe, 
Lee Simonson assembled the 700 scene and 
costume designs which comprise the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Theatre Art now at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, until 
Feb. 26. The scope of the show extends from 
the sixteenth century to the present and rep- 
resents thirteen countries of Europe in addi- 
tion to the United States. 

In an interview with the New York Herald 
Tribune Mr. Simonson said he had had a 
“tough job.” Some of the living designers, 
he asserted, “yawned in his face and told him 
that sketches were somewhere around their 
studios but they couldn’t be bothered looking 
for them.” Others felt that they could not 
allow their stage drawings to be exhibited for 
fear that their reputations as “pure, creative” 
artists would be damaged by a display of 
works which they were sure “could not be 
either important or art.” The late Joseph 
Urban is not represented because Mr. Simon- 
son was unable to obtain a single one of his 
earlier conceptions, which in the latter’s opin- 
ion are “far more significant” than Urban’s 
later work. 

Italian artists predominate in this group re- 
vealing stage design in its earliest days, for 
Renaissance Italy was the “mother of the 
arts of the theatre and their chief sponsor 
during nearly two centuries.” Their ambi- 
tion, says Mr. Simonson, was to create set- 
tings that seemed real and of noble extent. 
They were echoed in England by Inigo Jones, 
six of whose sketches for Ben Jonson’s masques, 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire, are shown. 


Cleon Throckmorton’s Model for the Throne Room in O'Neill's 


“The Emperor Jones,” 1933. 


From the Drottningholm Theatre Museum 
and the National Museum of Stockholm come 
examples of the Baroque period as represented 
by Berain, Vigaranti, the Bibienas and 
Désprez. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century stage sets were mere scene paintings 
which had “degenerated into lifeless literalism.” 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century 
the pioneers of the modern theatre appeared. 
They were Adolphe Appia, the Swiss artist 
who in 1895 “conceived light itself as a plastic 
medium” and whose theories and designs com- 
pletely released the imagination of the modern 
stage designer; and Gordon Craig, son of Ellen 
Terry, who further developed this technique. 
Appia is represented in abundance by finely 
executed charcoal designs of settings for the 
Wagnerian operas. Twelve etchings of settings 
for an Ideal Theatre by Craig are shown. 

The modern section is extensive and makes 
up the bulk of the show. The work of Aus- 
trian artists consists mainly of designs for 
plays by Shakespeare; well known Scandinavia 
artists are represented, as is the “School of 
Paris,” while Russia, too, “treads the boards” 
with work of all phases from Golovin, inspirer 
of the Ballets Russe, up to the latest Soviet 
productions. 

Two women and seventeen men make up 
the American contingent, with much that has 
been seen on the stage and some things that 
are completely new. Among the new work are 
Angna Enters’ costume designs for “A Span- 
ish Medieval Night’s Dream”; scene designs 
by Henry Dreyfuss for “Salome”; settings, 
costume drawings and stage models by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes for “Aida,” and a stage model 
and four designs by Cleon Throckmorton for 
“The Emperor Jones,” 


The exhibit is so vast that, as Edward Alden 
Jewell remarks in the New York Times, in 
order to take advantage of the instructive 
aspect which it affords in the opportunity to 
study contrasting conceptions based upon a 
unique theme, several visits are necessary. 
“With cogent and beautiful designs this ex- 
hibition is plentifully supplied,” he 
“The historical range is impressive, and the 
modern section in particular is packed with 
stimulating adventures. Upon the whole, 
the Gargantuan task of selecting and 
bling seems to have been admirably performed.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune agrees with Mr. Jewell, saying, “In 
short, everything is done to give the visitor 
a really comprehensive view of a 


asserts. 


assem- 


fascinating 


subject. This view is, if anything, too com- 
prehensive, the catalogue running to seven 
hundred numbers. One can hardly see the 


On the other hand, one 


a little patience to disen- 
motives exposed.” 
Lee Simonson in his foreword to the cata- 


logue is f that 


wood for the trees. 
only needs to use 
tangle the main 
convincing as to the fact 
everything in the show deserves study for “it 
is a partial record of that vital and varied 
life, an echo of the intensity of life that we 
can vicariously achieve in the theatre, when 
we shuffle off the coil of our own egos, purge 
ourselves with laughter or with tears 
wiser or wittier than we are, know love, pity, 
terror, dream and desire triumphantly. 
emotions are, alas, not wholly aesthetic and 
are undoubtedly impure. But the technique 
of achieving that emotional release is the art 
of the theatre. The design of a° stage setting 


grow 


Such 


is an integral part of that art, and for that 
reason, if for no other, perhaps worth being 
recorded and remembered.” 
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In My Opinion — 

Frederick Schaible’s article on “The Lay- 
man” in the 1st January issue of THE ART 
Dicest seems to have hit a “responsive” 
chord. Letters pro and con have poured in, 
many of them containing suggestions which 
may or may not aid the artist and the lay- 
man in getting together—to the definite 
benefit of both. Excerpts from a few of 
the most outstanding follow. Forest Hutten- 
locher, president of the Farm Property 
Mutual Insurance Association of Iowa: 

As a layman I would never intentionally 
disagree with a man of Mr. Schaible’s stand- 
ing, but since I am perhaps typical of the 
layman class, my ideas may be of interest. 
It has always seemed to me that modern artists 
thought too much of the first prize or a niche 
in some great art gallery. If that is their 
objective, no one can criticize, but if they 
want to get into the homes of art lovers, com- 
prising people of ordinary means, they must 
produce works of the size and subject that 
the people want. We too often think of art 
only in large pieces, forgetting that as a mat- 
ter of fact art may be produced in the small- 
est pieces. 

Perhaps those in art centers are self cen- 
tered, and forget that the greater part of the 
world lives outside of their community and 
that it is normal to love art and want it; 
and that people will surround themselves with 
it if the artist will cater to their desires; and 
the salesmen will keep the art objects close 
enough at hand to make the layman conscious 
of its being. Add to this a reasonable price 
on an easy payment plan and a great interest 
will appear. 

We don’t want a collection of paintings 


brought to our town over night. We want 
them left here for a month with a reliable 
art dealer or a department store. We want 


the collection to be selected from a clearing 
house of artists who have classified the works 
of art according to subject, size, price and 
fineness. We would expect many artists to 
be represented in this collection, and the local 
dealer to give proper publicity so that rich 
and poor can feel comfortable in mingling with 
those who will tell us about its merits. 

There are many ways of salesmanship, but 
always, as in every other business, the object 
to be sold must be brought to the purchaser. 
If it is necessary to go long distances to buy 
or even sce art, you may be assured there 
will be little sold. 

I think it is a question of distribution, cir- 
culation and publicity. This takes money, 
but with a proper organization the cost could 
be spread over the pictures which would in- 
crease the price but a very little and the artist 
himself spared of an expense and duty which 
does not become his nature. 


* » * 


William Steeple Davis, artist, found much 
“food for thought” in the remarks by Mr. 
Schaible and also in those by Evelyn Marie 
Stuart (“On the New Year”) and Fred- 
erick Schwankovsky (“Cash and Art”) in 
the same issue. Touching on all three he 
evolved a three-point “Recovery Program” 
to promote sales. Mr. Davis: 


In my opinion, many artists do not use 
the best judgment in pricing their work; 
choice of subject matter; or in featuring can- 


vases of sizes suitable for small homes. Ex- 
ceptionally brilliant work should command 
prices in accord with the originality and tech- 
nical skill put into it, but much work that is 
pictorially pleasing and of sound technical 
workmanship is not sufficiently outstanding to 
justify the high prices sometimes asked. .. . 


Another thing that tends to make for high 
prices is the attitude of many toward moder- 
ately priced paintings. So much publicity has 
been given to the fabulous prices paid by 
wealthy collectors for “Old Masters” that many 
people who could well afford to purchase ex- 
amples by living painters have become im- 
bued with the idea that reasonably priced 
paintings are not worthy of their consideration. 

More attention should be paid to the large 
potential market for small paintings equal in 
quality to those of larger dimensions. More- 
over, it should be remembered that work in 
small rooms has to be seen at comparatively 
close range. Consequently the technical treat- 
ment should be adapted to this condition. 

When a painter wishes to sell his work it 
is no more than reasonable to show some re- 
gard for the taste of intelligent people con- 
cerning choice of subject—in place of the “Take 
it or leave it” attitude so frequently shown. 
For after all the buyer “foots the bill,” and 
even though the picture of a mob of strikers 
or a “bread line” may make a sensation in 
a show, this type is hardly the thing anyone 
would care to live with day after day. The 
Old Masters did most of their work on order— 
often to close specifications as to both theme 
and treatment—yet their productions are now 
held up before students as models of artistic 
power and technical excellence. 

It seems to the writer that a “Recovery 
Program” to promote sales could be summed 
up as follows: 

1st—Let the artist do his part by providing 
attractive small paintings at moderate prices 
within reach of cultured “middle class” people. 

2nd—Artists, dealers and art organizations 
should do all that it possible to develop the 
desire for works of art in the home; em- 
phasizing their decorative value on the wall 
as well as their cultural qualities generally. 

3rd—Feature the fact that good art can be 
afforded by people who regard automobiles, 
radios, and other modern inventions as com- 
monplace possessions. A market had to be 
created for all these things by making them 
seem desirable to have, and sound business 
salesmanship can be employed to create a de- 
sire for good pictures. Such salesmanship is 
especially needed at art shows in place of the 
laissez faire methods generally practiced. 





Hiler to Decorate Hotel 


Hilaire Hiler, American painter well known 
in Paris for his murals in night clubs, cafes 
and bars, has been commissioned by Raymond 
Orteig, owner of the Hotel Lafayette, to do 
murals for the Lafayette Cafe. An exhibition 
of Hiler’s paintings is now being held at the 
Rodin Studios, 200 West 57th Street. 

There will be six murals for the Hotel 
Lafayette, modern in design and done in three 
shades of mauve. Lafayette, after whom the 
hotel was named as a symbol of Franco- 
American friendship, and aviation, in which 
Mr. Orteig is interested will be the subjects 
of two panels. Other murals will contrast 
the chateaux of France and the sky line of 
Paris with the skyscrapers of New York. The 
sixth will glorify the wine country of France. 


A “Contact” Gallery 


A somewhat different phase of art dealing 
appears at the newly-opened Gause Gallery. 
4 East 53rd Street, New York. The gallery is 
intended chiefly as a point of contact between 
commercial artists and art directors. San- 
ford E. Gerard, well-known in the commercial 
field, is at present displaying some of his water 
colors, done during his spare moments. There 
are black-and-white examples by other artists 
in the exhibition, to continue until Feb. 15. 





“Tick-Tock” 


Decorated and Gilded Banjo Clock, Aaron 
Willard, Boston about 1800. 


Prior to the sale on Feb. 9, at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New York, 
a collection of important American and Eng- 
lish furniture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the property of Mrs. Howard A. 
Wilkinson, Charles E. Davis, the estate of the 
late William Rice Hochster and other owners, 
will be placed on exhibition there on Feb. 3. 

The American section includes many early 
pieces which have been truly identified as to 
origin. In addition to New England Colonial 
there are some representative Duncan Phyfe 
pieces, of which a large lyre-base sofa table 
is identical with the example described in 
Cornelius’s book, “Furniture Masterpieces of 
Duncan Phyfe.” A pair of very rare Queen 
Anne maple fiddle-back armchairs dating about 
1730 appear in the catalogue. They have 
violin-shaped open backs, with solid vase splat 
and concave crest rail, voluted and tapered 
arms and arm supports, saddle-shaped slip 
seats and cabriole front legs carved on the 
knees with scallop shells and ending in padded 
feet. 

Another early American item of great in- 
terest is a decorated and gilded banjo clock. 
the work of Aaron Willard, Boston, about 1800. 
The banjo-shaped case is of mahogany and is 
embellished in front with gilded rope-pattern 
molding framing glass panels, the upper panel 
exhibiting the national emblem while the lower 
panel, fronting the pendulum box, shows the 
sea fight between the Constitution and the 
Guerriere in an oval medallion bordered with 
maple leaves and dogwood. The brass-rimmed 
circular dial is inscribed “Aaron Willard, 
Boston.” 
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“A Mile of Art” 


The “First Municipal Art Exhibition” is 
announced—just one minute before the Ist 
February number of Ture Arr Dicest goes 
to press. The communication comes from the 
director, Holger Cahill, and there is only time 
to edit his announcement: 

“New York’s most comprehensive art show— 
the first art exhibition ever to receive the 
oficial recognition and support of the city’s 
chief executive—is announced. The exhibition, 
which will be opened by Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia on Feb. 27th in the Forum of 
Rockefeller Center, will present in a compre- 
hensive ccllection examples of all schools of 
contemporary American art in all media. in- 


cluding paintings, sculpture, water colors, 
pastels, drawings and prints. It is estimated 
that 500 prominent artists will participate 


and that 1,200 or 1,500 individual works of art 
will be shown. 

“In contrast to the recently initiated fed- 
eral program, which aims to benefit artists 
through federal and civic support, this exhibi- 
tion is intended to stimulate popular buying 
of the works of leading American artists. 

“In thirty-one galleries, having 5,000 linear 
feet of wall space, the public will have its 
first opportunity to see ‘a mile of American 
art’ and lend its support to a campaign 
planned to assist in placing American art in 
American homes. . 

“The individual works will be selected by a 
widely representative committee, which in- 
cludes Mrs. Juliana R. Force, director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art; Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., director of the Museum of Modern 
Art; William H. Fox, director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum; Herbert E. Winlock, director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Leon Kroll, 
chairman of the American Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers; Harry W. Watrous, 
president of the National Academy of Design, 
and Holger Cahill, who is director of the ex- 
hibition. This committee will select the ex- 
hibition from the works of artists who are 
identified with the New York art world, and 
who have received recognition from leading 
American museums through purchase or ex- 
hibition of their work. 

“All proceeds from the sale of pictures and 
sculptures will go directly to the artists. An 
admission fee of 25 cents will be charged, and 
the net profits will be used to purchase works 
of art exhibited. These will be selected by 
the committee and presented to New York 
city institutions at the discretion of Mayor 
La Guardia. 

“Mayor La Guardia’s active interest and 
support means that New York will be taking 
the lead among cities of the nation in an 
official effort to put American art in American 
homes.” 

The Forum in the RCA building in Rocke- 
feller Center is situated on the Sixth Ave. 
end of the building. It contains nearly 50,000 
square feet of-floor space on three main levels. 
From the point of view of arrangement, cir- 
culation, lighting and decoration, the Forum 
galleries, it is said, will present an outstanding 
example of modern gallery planning. 

After this first exhibition, it is expe ted 
that further announcement will be made con- 
cerning the future of the Forum Galleries. 
The manager, it is said, will be a “progressive” 
art dealer—but not from Fifty-Seventh Street. 
And maybe a woman. 


Palm Beach’s Second Annual 
The second annual national exhibition of 
Paintings and etchings is being held by the 
Palm Beach Art Center until March 26. 
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Brook’s Show “One of Season’s High Spots” 





“Summer Wind,” by Alexander Brook. 


Alexander Brook’s one-man exhibit at the 
Downtown Gallery is considered “one of the 
season’s high spots,” lyy Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times. One of the best 
known younger paintets, Brook has a solid 
place in American art. His present exhibition, 
continuing through Feb. 10, indicates the high 
peak of his development to date. While the 
figure still plays a leading part in his selec- 
tion. of subjects, Brook now combines the 
elements in nature with his figures as in the 
above “Summer Wind.” A few landscapes are 
included in the show, but these, according to 
Mr. Jewell, “seem considerably less successful 
than his figure subjects. Yet now and then 
he projects his idea with persuasive direct- 
ness. 

“Brook’s palette tends to grow lower in 





key and more and more simple as he .pro- 
gresses,” Mr. Jewell continues. “The splendid 
new portrait of Peggy Bacon is almost mono- 
chromatic. Its meilow. quiet tones are har- 
monized with rare skill. The face and the 
hands are most sensitively painted, instinct 
with life and character. Furthermore, the 
picture’s composition is quite perfect, judicious- 
ly arranged accessories and to the left a per- 
pendicular band, lighter in tone than the back- 
ground, sharpening the sense of spaciousness 
that envelops the figure as with an aura of 
dignity and repose. 

“There is a kind of ample, meditative still- 
ness in much of Brook’s more recent work; 
a stillness akin to that which punctuates, often 
so thrillingly, a dramatic passage in music, or 
at the play.” 





Schanker’s Spanish Paintings 

Louis Schanker, one of the younger Amer- 
ican artists and a member of the American 
Group, New York, is holding a one-man show 
of recent works at the New School for So- 
cial Research until Feb. 13. These paintings, 
in oil and water color, tweaty in number, 
were done in Spain and Majorca and were 
exhibited in Madrid at the Modern Museum 
of the National Library. 


Pen and Brush Club Prizes 

The Pen and Brush Club, New York, an- 
nounces the following awards made at its 1934 
members’ exhibition of water colors and black- 
and-whites. The Laura E. Hayfor water color 
prize went to Anna Frost for “Countryside,” 
and honorable mention to Mary F. Doux for 
“Autumn”; the black-and-white prize to Cateau 
de Leeuw for “Rice Stamping in Bali” and 
honorable mention to Grace Bliss Stewart. 
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Canada Honors Krieghoff, Her Pioneer Artist 





“Portrait of the Artist,’ by Cornelius Krieghoff (1812-1872). 


Cornelius Krieghoff occupies a page in the 
history of Canadian genre painting similar to 
that held by Catlin, Harding and Bingham 
in the United States. More than a primi- 
tive, his paintings of early Canadian life place 
him in the front rank of the art pioneers of 
that vast Krieghoff’s work at its 
best, as illustrated by the retrospective exhibi- 
tion organized at the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
and which will Ottawa and 
the assaults of time, 
remoteness and obscurity. It is varied and 
resourceful, embracing as it does French Can- 


country. 


be seen in 
Montreal, has weathered 


soon 


adian and Indian folk life, river and forest 
lore, Autumn and Winter landscapes in a 
direct vein—even at times touching fiction, 


portraiture and still life. 

A great worker, Krieghoff produced a great 
number of canvases now disseminated in Can- 
ada, Great Britain and the United States. 
The aim of this-exhibition is to give for 
the first time a comprehensive view of his 
achievements and to aid in 
standing in the world of art. 


determining his 
Marius Barbeau 
gives the following brief biography of him: 
Born at Rotterdam, Holland, in 1815, Krieg- 
hoff travelled through Europe as an itinerant 
musician and painter, earning his way, until 
he landed in New York at the age of 22. En- 
listing in the American army, he served three 
years in the Florida campaign against the 
Seminoles. Krieghoff deserted the army in 1840 
and soon after settled down in Montreal, 
where he began his career as a painter. He 
married a French Canadian in 1841 at Longue- 
uil, and had an only daughter. In 1853 he 


moved down to Quebec, left it about 1866 


for the West, and resided with his daughter 
in Chicago until his death in 1871. 

“A citizen of the world and a born linguist. 
he spoke fluently “English, French and_ his 
native Dutch. An amateur naturalist, he made 
botanical collections for European institutions. 
He was also an excellent woodsman, a crack 
shot and a hunter who could pick up\ the 
trail in the forest like an Indian. Withal he 
was an amateur actor and musician, a delight- 
ful conversationalist, a wit, an irresponsible 
bohemian and a nomad shifting his abode 
wherever his fancy would lead him. 

“If Krieghoff created Quebec with its in- 
habitants, Indians and landscape, Quebec rich- 
ly returned the compliment. It made him 
into a painter whose message to posterity gains 
steadily in value and prestige, and whose art 
deserves international recognition. Quebec in 
him found its self-expression with a joy of 
life, a pioneering spirit and a fanciful realism 
which are her very own. Quebec furnished 
the themes, the artist supplied the genius; and 
the small cultured class of the old town was 
The Quebec 
bourgeois and military took the art and the 
artist, foreign-born though he was, to their 
hearts, acquired many of his paintings, en- 
joyed them a lifetime, and passed them on 
to their heirs as souvenirs of the happy days 
long since past, but no altogether forgotten.” 

i ee 


Canada Is Host to France 
Another exhibition which is attracting wide 
attention in Canada is the “Century of French 
Painting” show, which began its circuit tour 
at the National Gallery in Ottawa. The 110 


> 


only too glad to pay the piper. 


Poore Replies 


The controversy over the question of 
whether or not “The Academy is Dead” 
appears to be blessed with immense vitality 
and longevity. A reply to the reply of 
Warren Cheney, originator of the pesky 
thing, is printed below. Henry R. Poore, 
the writer, feels that his statements have 
been misconstrued: 


I beg to correct Mr. Warren Cheney’s 
reference to my letter relative to his conclusion 
that “the academy is dead.” He writes: “In 
search for slanderous phrases against the 
modernist he made one statement which might 
have been taken seriously by some—that the 
moderns throw out all the great art of the 
past.” 

This was so far from the fact of the matter 
that I wish to have published precisely what 
1 did say, namely: “If you have read my 
book of Modern Art you will have noticed 
what a liberal attitude I take regarding true 
modernism, which has its roots in the soil of 
classic, academic art, and my feeling in the 
matter of the prevailing controversy that the 
cleavage here should not. be Modern Art 
versus Academic Art, but the sane Modernism 
plus Classic Art versus Ultra-Modernism. 
When this is understood we may get upon a 
reasonable foundation.” 

The term “classic” art is inclusive of just 
what Mr. Cheney emphasized in his excellent 
closing paragraph, namely the ancient arts of 
Egypt, Assyria and the Fast and can in no wis 
be preempted by modernism. With the ex- 
ception of the “grotesques” of the far eastern 
art, the great trend of this primitive art is 
all in line, through its simplified form, with 
what is adjudged not only fitting but welcome 
to the great art concept. Just here true 
modern art has wrought its splendid emphasis. 
But it in no wise is disturbing to Academic 
Art, being perfectly germane thereto. 

It is the Ultra-Modernistic impossibilities of 
distortionate mentality that are beclouding art 
today. Judging from the excellent example of 
Mr. Cheney’s sculpture which was published, 





it is safe to say he is in the class of true 
modernism. 
paintings cover four important art move- 


ments, and present these artists who have 
left an indelible mark on contemporary paint- 
ing. Marius Barbeau describes it: 

“The feature that first attracts attention is a 
small but impressive set of Post-Impressionist 
paintings by Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh. 
Cézanne is represented by ten examples, a large 
order in itself. Pictures by this towering 
master are no longer easily available, though 
he, like Gauguin, had to die in obscurity be- 
fore winning universal recognition. Van Gogh’s 
most striking pictures are ‘Les Oliviers’ and 
‘Ciel Mouvemente,’ both lent by H. S. 
Southam of Ottawa. If the bulk of this ex- 
hibition belongs to art collectors abroad, not 
a few of its valuable items are the property 
of Canadian connoisseurs. 

“Of the Impressionists, the best represented 
is Renoir, with eight pictures, some of which 
are outstanding for their beauty and iridescence. 
The Barbizon school, Jong familiar to Canadi- 
ans, is granted a good share of space, with 
Corot, Millet, Diaz and Daubigny. Courbet, 
Delacroix and Ingres carry back to an earlier 
period. Another noteworthy feature of this 
magnificent show is a number of fine paint- 
ings by Puvis de Chavannes, the greatest of 
modern mural painters; by Daumier, the pow- 
erful humorist; and by Carriére, the most 
Parisian, yet spiritual, of all the modern French 
painters.” 
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Harrison Fisher 


Harrison Fisher, who glorified the beauty 
of the American girl in art as Florenz Zieg- 
feld did on the stage, died on Jan. 20 at the 
age of 57, following an emergency operation. 

Mr. Fisher’s illustrations of “supernally 
beautiful and starry-eyed” girls, reproduced on 
magazine covers, were femiliar all over the 
world for a long period of years. It is said 
that as far back as 1910 he received an in- 
come of $50,000 annually from these draw- 
ings. The original Harrison Fisher girl of the 
early 1900’s who set the fashion for a genera- 
tion with her high, fluffy hair encircled by a 
wide band of ribbon, was suggested by the 
head dress of a peasant girl from the south of 
France who had lost all her hair during an 
attack of typhoid fever. To cover this up 
her mother swathed her head in a ribbon 
tied in a large bow. Mr. Fisher saw her, 
liked the coiffure, and painted the ribbon on 
the head of a typically American girl. This 
made him a member of the “girl” triumvirate 
of art, along with Charles Dana Gibson and 
Howard Chandler Christy. 

He often got tired of painting the “ideal” 
girl and expressed the wish at times to switch 
to cows and sea lions, but the public demanded 
his “girls” and he felt he had to keep on 
painting them. He said that he never married 
because he had seen too many beautiful wo- 
men. He believed that the American girl was 
the most beautiful and the best dressed in 
the world. In recent years he noticed a change 
in her. The newer freedom since the war, he 
believed, tended to make her features stronger. 

From his father, who also was an artist, 
Harrison Fisher learned most of his art. He 
also studied in San Francisco, England and 
in Paris under Amedée Joullin. Many of his 
illustrations appeared both on and between the 
covers of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home Journal, Scribner's, McClure’s 
and Cosmopolitan. Howard Chandler Christy, 
his friend and contemporary, has referred to 
Fisher as the “king of magazine-cover illus- 
trators.” 


Water Color International 


The Annual International Exhibition of 
Water Colors held at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in the spring of each year will this year 
extend from March 29 to April 29 and will 
be composed primarily of the work of con- 
temporary artists. Water colors, pastels, draw- 
ings, monotypes and miniatures are eligible. 
Only original works which have never before 
been shown at the Art Institute may be sub- 
mitted. 

The jury of selection will be Reginald Marsh, 
John Storrs and Henry E. Schnakenberg. The 
three prizes offered are the Watson F. Blair 
prize of $600 for purchase or as an award; the 
Watson F. Blair prize of $400, and the Wil- 
liam H. Tuthill purchase prize of $100 for a 
meritorious work in pure water color. 

The last day for filing entry cards is Feb. 
20 and all works should be sent between that 
date and March 1. 


Annual of the Miniaturists 


The 35th annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Miniature Painters will be held in 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 
Feb. 6 to 17. The jury of selection is com- 
posed of Alma Hirsig Bliss, Elsie Dodge Pat- 
tee, Stella Lewis Marks, Mabel R. Welch and 
Maria Judson Strean, president of the society. 
The “best” miniature in the show will be re- 
warded with the Levantia White Boardman 
Memorial Medal and a cash prize of $100. 
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Kane, American Primitive, in New York Show 





“Liberty Bridge,’ by John Kane. 


John Kane, former Pittsburgh house painter 
who in 1927 startled the art world when his 
“Scene from the Scottish Highlands” was ac- 
cepted by the jury of the Carnegie Interna- 
tional, is being given a one-man show at the 
Gallery 144 West 13th Street, New York, 
until Feb. 10. Kane, in his 74th year, is in- 
disputably the leader of the so-called primi- 
tives of America. “Liberty Bridge,” lent by 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, is typical 
of the genuineness and poetic quality which 
has brought the artist consistent recognition. 
Self taught as he is, Kane has the advantage 
of the technical facility of 35 years of constant 
painting. ; 

Kane was born in 1859 of Irish parents in 
West Calder, a small town near Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Leaving school at the age of nine, 
he worked for ten years in the coal mines of 
Scotland. In 1880 he came to America and 
naturally turned to the great industrial center 
of the country. After working for years in the 
furnaces at McKeesport, Connellsville and Bes- 
semer, followed by seven years as street paver 
in Pittsburgh, Kane went to work for the 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Dead 


Marianna Griswold Van Rensselaer (Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer), who was regarded 
at one time as the leading female art critic 
of the United States, died in her home in New 
York on Jan. 20 in her 82nd year. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s first book, written in 
1888, was a biography and study of the works 
of the American architect, Henry H. Richard- 
son. Then followed a series of works on 
various phases of art, outstanding among them 
being “English Cathedrals,” which by 1902 at- 
tained its fourth edition and is still ranked 
among authoritative volumes on the subject, 
and “Six Portraits,’ a volume of art criti- 
cism. “History of the City of New York 
in the Seventeenth Century,” published in 
1909, is considered the most important of Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s works. 

The New York Herald Tribune in an edi- 
torial paid tribute to her: “She had a re- 
markable, high-bred personality, as original as 





Pressed Steel Car Company. At noons he 
would paint pictures on the cars for the amuse- 
ment of his fellow workers. The superintendent 
caught him one day, and, instead of reprimand- 
ing him, advised him to take up art. Kane 
always wanted to go to art school but could 
never afford the expense. From the car com- 
pany he went to house painting, and has been 
at it, off and on, for the past forty years. 

Today Kane still possesses a strong physique. 
He likes to tell of the pugilism of his younger 
days. Although never a professional, he has 
fought as many as 72 rounds without gloves, 
“all for the fun of it.” In 1892 he lost a leg 
in a railroad accident. He walks with a slight 
limp which one would attribute to his age 
rather than his artificial leg. 

Since he first submitted his work to the In- 





ternational in 1926, and was rejected, Kane 
has won numerous honors. Among the col- 
lectors who have acquired his paintings are 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Prof. John 
Dewey, Duncan Phillips and Mrs. Maximilien 
Elser. Kane takes his time painting a pic- 
ture, and has no idea how long it takes him. 
it was charming hoever came into her 


presence, and she had a very brilliant mind... . 
She was essentially an artist, a critic of paint- 
urchitecture who was im- 
bued with that feeling for beauty which is 
inseparable their born celebrant. She 
could not write of the arts without sharing 
in their spiritual 


ing, sculpture and 
from 


grace. ° 

“If there is greater appreciation of the arts 
in America today it is due in no small degree 
to the illuminating labors of Mariana Griswold 
Van Rensselaer.” 


Professor Trouk Dies 
Professor Adell Henry Trouk, painter and 
teacher, died in New Haven on Jan. 19 at the 
age of 78. After studying art in Germany, 


France and Italy, he became an_ instructor 


at the Royal School in Vienna, where he re- 
mained for fifty years. 
in 1930, 
1932. 


He came to America 
and conducted an art school until 
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Malvina Hoffman Uses Art to Present Characteristics of the Races 





© Hoyman-Field Museum, 


Chicago. 


Saki Pygmy, Malayan Jungle. Courtesy of Asia Magazine. 


Malvina Hoffman, engaged by the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Chicago to execute 
the herculean recording in 
sculpture “The Races of Man,” is showing 
replicas of this tremendous undertaking at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries until Feb. 24. 
Last fall this same group was revealed at the 
Trocadero Museum in Paris,—the first time a 
foreigner had been invited to exhibit at this 
state museum. At that time Louis Vauxcelles 
in Excelsior commented: 

“Malvina Hoffman, in accepting the almost 
superhuman task confided to her by Professor 
Berthold Laufer of Chicago, risked serious fail- 
ure. She triumphed, and one does not know 
which to admire most—the dauntlessness of the 
explorer or the forceful talent of the artist.” 

The original lot of this monumental enter- 
prise, which included 27 figures and 60 heads 
and busts, cast in bronze, was installed in the 
Hall of Man in the Field Museum in 1932. 
Not only are these busts and statues repre- 
sentative of the types she sought, but they 
are doubly interesting in their action and 
characteristic grouping. As though it were 
not difficult enough to record perfectly the fa- 
cial and physical differences of these human 
types, she has gone further to portray the 
meaning and circumstances of their lives. She 
has caught them in poses descriptive of their 
personal habitat. 

Circling the globe on this “head hunting” 
expedition, Miss Hoffman visited England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, India, China, 
Japan, Java, Bali, South Sea Islands, Aus- 
tralia, Sudan, Borneo, Ubangi, Senegal, Sera, 
Mangbetu, Abyssinia ard many other coun- 
tries. She has worked in zero temperature 
with the Ainus on the Island of Hokkaido 
and when the thermometer registered 110 in 
the shade with the East Indians. She has modeled 
the pygmies of Africa, cnticing them from the 
jungles with cakes of chocolate and with beads; 


commission of 


WV 10y mun-f' veld 


she has done an East Indian woman while the 
suspicious husband sat with a knife across his 
knees; her sitters have varied from lovely 
Balinese temple dancers to warriors and hunt- 
ers. 

Her tales are numerous and she has vivid 
recollections of blazing suns on white walls 
and roofs, rhythmic African drums, indifferent 
Arabs, jungle interiors with the natives watch- 
ing her from trees, dark glistening bodies like 
polished bronze, and the culture of old China. 

When her work was installed in the Hall 
of Man, Miss Hoffman said: “After four or 
five years of constant application and study, 
it is indeed gratifying to be able to see all 
of my friends in bronze safely housed under 
a single roof for years to come. It was as if 
the various and distant strands of my many 
journeys to foreign lands had all been woven 
together into one final and definite design.” 

Miss Hoffman’s first voyage took her to the 
“Tsland of Lotus Eaters” off the coast of 
Africa. In an interview with the New York 
Herald Tribune she said: “Wandering about 
the villages, I began to study the varied 
types of Arabs and patriarchal Jews which 
inhabit the Island of Djerba. The local clay 
was brittle and better adapted for pottery than 
for the modeling of heads, but this did not 
deter me—the types were so vivid and the 
place so fascinating that with determination 
one could overcome many obstacles. 

“The charm of such an experience sank 
deep into my soul and became a part of all 
the work I undertook from that time onward. 


The publication by installments of Dr. 
Fischer's treatise on “Oils, Driers and Var- 
nishes” has been interrupted this issue be- 
cause of the length of the account of the 
American Artists Professional League’s an- 
nual meeting, but it will be resumed in the 
next number of THe Art DIGEST. 





Museum, Chicago. 


Indian Woman of Jaipur. Courtesy of Asia Magazine. 


People were the living’ expression of these 
glorious natural surroundings. To study a 
human being and penetrate beyond the out- 
ward form, one enters into the sanctuary. A 
face may be a mask, a defense or a confes- 
sion; behind it may hide the secrets that 
drive men mad or lift them from despair. To 
see beyond the gates is always an adventure 
and frequently a revelation.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, conservator and professor 


| in the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 


fully describes Miss Hoffman’s commission in 
a booklet of the Field Museum: “The human 
family at present is very large and very com- 
plex. It numbers 1,$00,000,000 or more; it 
is scattered over the face of the earth, and 
is divided into an exceedingly great number 
of forms, breeds, and races. How can such 
a vast assortment of diverse individuals be 
given a true and effective representation in a 
museum? . . . Field Museum has adopted the 
sensible plan of giving the races of mankind 
a plastic representation in the new hall de- 
voted to this study. This plan was initiated 
four years ago when Malvina Hoffman was 
commissioned to proceed to those lands where 
native races are at their purest and there 
register in clay and finish in bronze the living 
lineaments of selected types. The sculptor has 
made the scheme an undisputed success. Her 
representations of humanity are works both of 
beauty and of truth. 

“In these sculptures the anthropologist finds 
triumphant expressions cf race. Intuition had 
transformed the artist into an anthropologist; 
the mirror of her imagination caught her sit- 
ters and held only the essential traits of race. 
I have used the word ‘intuition,’ but it must 
not be supposed that Malvina Hoffman ob- 
tains her results easily; her portraits are pur- 
chased by an exhausting expenditure of mental 
power. She is a great sculptor who lavishes 
her art in the service of anthropology.” 
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“Noo Madman” 


Almost every writer has described Vin- 
cent Van Gogh as a glorious “madman,” and 
an “impassioned madman.” Always the 
description has contained somewhere the 
words “mad” and “madman.” Because of 
its impassioned plea for understanding, THE 
Art DicEst with great gusto prints here- 
with a letter to the editor of the “Books” 
supplement of the New York Herald- 
Tribune by Helen Apel Johnson, who was 
the secretary of Mrs. Theo Van Gogh, the 
artist’s sister-in-law. The letter manifestly 
is from the very heart and soul of Miss 
Johnson. She says: 


Twice recently in your Sunday paper Vin- 
cent Van Gogh, the artist, has been referred to 
as “a madman.” 

Vincent Van Gogh was not mad. I was 
Mrs. Van Gogh’s secretary, and as she trans- 
lated Vincent’s letters from Dutch into Eng- 
lish, I wrote the words and helped her with 
the English phrasing and idiom. I can’t bear 
to think that people who do not know him 
will shrug their shoulders and dismiss him 
as “a madman,” when his letters show so much 
that was beautiful and admirable in his char- 
acter. 

He did try to kill himself in queer ways, 
but he was hungry and desperate. Most of the 
time he lived on bread—and not enough of 
that—and he worked hard, early and late, 
walking long distances to the places he wanted 
to paint. He starved himself to buy paints 
and drawing materials. He worked too hard; 
he was hag-ridden by his terrible talent; it 
drove him unmercifully. 

Mrs. Van Gogh explained to me that in 
Holland people are happy if one of the family 





DUVEEN BROTHERS 
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decides to paint. The rest of the family try 
to finance him. Theo, Mrs. Van Gogh’s hus- 
band, assumed this responsibility. He did the 
best he could for Vincent, but couldn’t give 
him much money, and that little Vincent shared 
with three poor creatures he took in—a drab 
woman with two children, whom he pitied. He 
came from a respectable family and they were 
properly horrified; yet while his father blamed 
him for taking her in, he sent a coat to keep 
her body warm. 

Vincent worked so desperately hard—knew 
his work was good—drove himself to the limit 
—was always hungry, tired, ill, ostracized so- 
cially. Worn out at thirty-six, utterly dis- 
couraged, was he mad because he tried to get 
out of the world, and wasn’t immediately suc- 
cessful? 

Theo died six months after Vincent, and 
Mrs. Van Gogh was left a widow with little 
money, a six months’ oid baby, a house full 
of Vincent’s pictures, considered worthless, and 
a great bundle of letters—Vincent’s letters to 
Theo. She took boarders for two years; at 
night she translated stories from the French 
into Dutch, such things as “La Boheme,” she 
told me. When she had acquired a little 
money she exhibited Vincent’s pictures. Then, 
after she had won recognition and fame for 
the artist, she published Vincent’s letters, clean, 
beautiful letters, man to man, frank, idealistic. 
His surface was rough, but his mind was clean. 
I can’t bear it that you folks let the world 
think that he was mad. 

Mrs. Van Gogh wrote in her Diary: “I 
remember how last year on the anniversary of 


Vincent’s death [the first anniversary, I think], . 


I went out late in the evening—I could not 
bear it in the house. The wind blew and it 
rained and it was pitch dark, and everywhere 
in the house I saw lights and people sitting 
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cozily together—and I felt myself so alone that 
I understood for the first time what he must 
have felt in those times when everybody turned 
away from him, and it was to him ‘as if there 
was no place for him on earth.’” 

Please don’t say in vour paper that he was 
“mad.” I don’t care what expression Meier- 
Graefe or any one else uses, I sat with Mrs. 
Van Gogh at her desk surrounded by bright 
pictures of Vincent’s, and we lived his life as 
we worked over his letters; and although I had 
never known him as she had, still my heart 
ached with pity at his story. 


Cady, Without a Rabbit 
“The Peter Rabbit Man,” as Harrison Cady 


is known to thousands, by no means confines 
his attention to the field of illustrating. This 
is evidenced by the exhibition of oils, water 
colors, drawings and etchings he is holding at 
the street level branch Macbeth Gallery, New 
York, until Feb. 6. 

Besides illustrating and writing many 
stories for children and making thousands of 
drawings for the nature stories of Thorntor 
W. Burgess, Mr. Cady has sketched and 
painted for many years in France, England and 
Italy as well as in the United States. Al- 
though he has exhibited in various water color 
and etching shows and at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Brooklyn Museum, “he is not as well 
known to art lovers as he deserves to be,” 
in the opinion of Robert Macbeth. 

At the main exhibition rooms of the Mac- 
beth Gallery, Barnard Lintott, English por- 
trait painter, is exhibiting until Feb. 13 thirty- 
six canvases, the majority of which are figure 
paintings and still lifes. 


a 
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New York Criticism 


[A great deal of what is written by art 
critics consists of perfunctory accounts of 
exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 
Now and then, when the New York critics 
present positive views, THE Art DIGEST 
tries to epitomize them in this department.] 


The Critics Hail the Women 


The annual exhibition of the National Asso- 


ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors 
earned an enthusiastic review from Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American. “Until recent 


years,” he said, “the annual exhibitions of the 
association have been largely filled with dainty 
flower pictures and minor statuary. Of late, 
however, there have been foreshadowings of a 
wider range, a deeper scope and _ increased 
vigor of thought and expression. These signs 
of vitality among the women artists of Amer- 
ica now stand apparent to all in the associa- 
tion’s latest exhibition. 

“It is a remarkable display of painting and 
sculpture by American women. One finds in 
it several forceful examples of sculpture, and 
in the field of painting, able portraits, figure 
pieces, landscapes, decorative subjects and 
miniatures, as well as charming flower pic- 
tures. Nor do the best of the flower pieces 
need any apologia. In the strength and diver- 
sity of their expression they win our admira- 
tion without reference to the fact that they 
were painted by women.” d 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune re- 
marked “the high average of craftsmanship,” 
adding: “The general tone of the show is 
straightforward and progressive. There is a 
cheering absence of the imitative movement 
superinduced by the influence of the Ecole de 
Paris.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
pointed out that the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors is “one of the 
few remaining organizations which hold an- 
nual exhibitions that-heve retained the en- 
thusiasms which pervaded the official shows in 
the old days. And whereas academies have 
arrived at a crucial moment in their histories, 
so much so in the case of the National Acad- 
emy that it has been obliged to combine its 
Winter and Spring exhibitions into one, the 


Women Painters and Sculptors has increased in 
membership and today achieves the best ex- 
hibition in its history.” 

In describing the prize winning sculpture, 
“Noah’s Wife,” by Gladys Edgerly Bates, Mrs. 
Read observed that the artist “has discovered 
a personality for the hitherto anonymous char- 
acter of Noah’s wife. Since her role, accord- 
ing to Genesis, was merely that of accompany- 
ing her husband into the Ark and thereafter 
continuing to be fruitful and to multiply 
despite the fact that she already had three 
grown sons, Mrs. Bates has portrayed her as 
the mother of the race type. But she has 
suggested an indolent reluctance at fulfilling 
her destiny and a distinct longing for the 
flesh pots of the wicked and no doubt ex- 
hilarating civilization which she abandoned to 


found a new order by embarking in the ark.” 
= * > 


As Artists See Themselves 


The self-portrait exhibition of living Amer- 
ican artists at the Whitney Museum was in- 
teresting to Elisabeth® Luther Cary of the 
Times “on a number of counts, especially in 
the difference in point of view between the 
self-portrait of today and that of the past.” 
“So far as'my observation has gone,” says the 
critic, “artists down to the present century 
took their self-portraiture quite seriously, not 
only with respect to the experiment and prac- 
tice furthered by having an inexpensive and 
amenable model but with respect as well to 
objective precision of rendering. The old self- 
portraits look as thouzh they were ‘good like- 
nesses’ and very rarely show anything resem- 
bling fantasy or humor or other departure from 
a rendering as conventionally serious as in any 
other of their works. The artists take no 
liberties with themselves. ‘The modern self- 
portrait frequently takes the liveliest liberties. 

“In the Whitney exhibition some of our 
most accomplished and distinguished artists 
seem to have dodged personal revelation in 
favor of an entertaining composition.” 

The exhibition proved to be a lively affair 
for Margaret Breuning of the Post: “The 
portrait of the artist is always provocative. 
For the public it rescues him from a nebulous 
impersonality, while a_ self-portrait puts the 
significant seal of self-appraisement on the 
likeness. It is interesting to observe that these 
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artists view themselves in a sprightly modern 
fashion quite divorced from their activities, 

“No grasping of brushes or mahl sticks, 
no velvet jackets or ponderous easels as stage 
properties. One artist depicts himself as a 
hunter, another on skiis, one is portrayed mod- 
estly glimpsing himself in a small section of 


a drawing room mirrorf’ 
ee oe 


Meyer’s Vermont Wins Praise 

One of the interesting notes discerned by the 
critics in the Herbert Meyer exhibition at the 
Macbeth Galleries was his treatment of snow 
in some of his landscapes. “There is no pat- 
tern of violet shadows, praise be, or flash 
of sun on snow,” said Margaret Breuning of 
the Post,—“just the sullen relentlessness of 
winter cold with only the exquisite pattern of 
the leafless trees to give a hint of animation. 
There are many other excellent canvases— 
Vermont in summer green, charming flower 
pieces and two excellent interiors brought with 
all their detail to harmony and richness of 
impression.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune called 
the landscapes “the most appealing that Mr. 
Meyer has yet produced. They seem to show a 
new strength and interest in composition, to- 
gether with a fresh sensitiveness in interpre- 
tation of the mood of the Vermont hills and 
valleys which he consistently and faithfully 
portrays in his work. One of these is a crisp 
winter scene showing excellent adaptability to 
this type of theme. The composition is spa- 
cious and filled with the calm of a northern 
winter, but there are passages of painting in 
it which are a delight to the eye. Mr. Meyer 
affects none of the conventional splashes of 
blue shadow to produce the spontaneous re- 
sult he gains with his subtle brush.” 

* 7 * 


The Strange Art of Mirs. Bush 

Mrs. Irving T. Bush, who last year startled 
New York with her symbolical and mystical 
paintings, held an exhibition of recent canvases 
at the Wildenstein Galleries. Margaret Breun- 
ing of the Post describes these pictures: 
“Flowers such as never bloomed, opulent 
in their heavy impasto; birds such as never 
flew, with brilliance of exotic plumage; strange 
architecture never yet built, all are to be 
found on her canvases. Mrs. Bush paints 
what her fancy dictates, rather than what our 
limited observation notes in the ordinary world 
about us—there can be no doubt that such 
work must be an exhilarating performance 
for the painter.” 

In her review in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Helen Appleton Read wrote: “Connoisseurs 
have proclaimed her work startling; artists 
have marveled at her daring innovations in 
color, and the unheard of use of black and 
white oils; psychologists have analyzed the 
symbolic motifs and muttered about the sub- 
conscious and auto suggestion, and spiritual- 
ists have claimed her as the instrument of the 
spirit world. 

“There can be no description for the red- 
haired artist’s work other than a study in 
moods, for it follows no convention and can 


be classified in no known ‘type’ of art.” 
a oe 


The Courage of Robert Philipp 

Courage is among Robert Philipp’s natural 
gifts, Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
discovered at his exhibition at the Cronyn and 
Lowndes Gallery. “But,” continues the critic, 
“Philipp is not, alas, as able as he is coura- 
geous. His big ‘Summer Idyl,’ in which nude 
figures are assembled in a sylvan scene, reveals 
more than one passage which is deficient in 
respect to the delineation of form, and the 
design as a design has not been sufficiently 
pondered. But how stimulating it is to observe 
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a painter tackling a difficult problem, as in this 
instance, and handling it with spirit and a 
large measure of adroitness! It may not be 
quite successful but it is at least a fine effort. 
In other less ambitious things Mr. Philipp 
works well within his capabilities and gives 
an edifying account of his art.” 

Philipp’s latest showing reveals “his pro- 
gress,” and further, “a versatility that has not 
hitherto been apparent,” says Margaret Breun- 
ing of the Post. She, like Mr. Cortissoz, refers 
to the courage Philipp must have had in tack- 
ling such an ambitious figure piece as “Summer 
Idyl.” 

+ * ” 
Haseltine, British Animalier 

Herbert Hazeltine’s sculptures of British 
champion animals shown at the Knoedler 
Galleries brought Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune to make this statement: “The modern 
commentator is sometimes disposed to con- 
clude that we have had no great animalier 
since Barye, even the fires of brilliant men 
paling beside his burning genuis. Mr. Hasel- 
tine is, in his way, on the same plane as 
Barye. He is not dramatic, like the French- 
man, nor is he as picturesque. But he is 
equally veracious and his work is as distinc- 
tive, as beautiful.” 

In the opinion of Henry McBride of the 
Suns “There is something very forthright and 
British in these delineations of animals, and 
the odd thing about them to Americans is 
that the more the sculptor has in the way of a 
subject the more artistic he eventually becomes. 
This, in a period when we are still continually 
threatened with abstract art, is significant in- 
deed. But the extremely prize animals, the 
pigs that can scarcely walk for avoirdupois, 
the shire stallions with hooves so heavy you’d 
doubt they could be lifted and the sheep so 
woolly that their underlying anatomy ig a 
matter of guess work even to experts—these 
are the animals that Mr. Haseltine also makes 
important in art. He unquestionably does this, 
explain it as you may.” 

* £ . 


Scheidacker’s Vigor and Subtlety 

In his one-man water color show at the 
Fifteen Gallery, Hans Scheidacker proved 
to Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle that he had “overcome some of 
the dangers of a style that depended too much 
upon an emotional shorthand to make the re- 
sult always understandable or coherent. Now 
it seems that he has arrived at a stage in his 
development when his steccato brush strokes, 
although seemingly accidental and unstudied, 
are each of them integral parts of a carefully 
planned design. In other words, he has pre- 
served his quality of emotional spontaneity 
while strengthening his design and making a 
more complete statement.” 

There is nothing of the old flowing wash 
or tinted drawing idea about Scheidacker’s 
water colors, using Henry McBride’s state- 
ment in the Sun. “At his hands the medium 
takes on a decidedly masculine robustness and 
vigor. He uses a dry method, a bristle brush 
instead of the customary sable, exceedingly 
rough paper and although he clings to trans- 
parent color, he lays on his rigidly economized 
strokes with the energy of a stonecutter block- 
ing out a design on a slab of marble.” 

a * * 
Bertram Hartman’s Resources 

Bertram Hartman’s exhibition being held at 
the Ferargil Galleries until Feb. 4 confirms 
an impression already made for Margaret 
Breuning of the Post. “It is a gratifying im- 
pression,” stated Mrs. Breuning, “of an artist 
who has found himself in possession of far 
greater resources than he has previously demon- 
strated.” Then, discussing Hartman’s flower 
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Music of Grieg—and Pigment of Singer 





“Shelter Harbor,” by William H. Singer, Jr. 


The American painter, William H. Singer, 
Jr., who has found his inspiration in the land 
of the old Vikings, where “glorious nature in 
her mantle of snow” lends herself willingly to 
his dexterous brush, has just closed an ex- 
hibition of recent Norwegian landscapes at the 
Frans Buffa Galleries, New York. Since leav- 
ing his native Pittsburgh years ago, Singer 
has travelled far along kis road to fame. His 
paintings hang in the national museums of 
France, Norway, Holland, Belgium and Ger- 
many, besides numerous public galleries and 
private collections in the United States. A 
previous exhibition at Durand-Ruel’s in 1928 
found buyers for 15 of Singer’s 16 paintings. 
Three of them were acquired by American 
museums. 

A welcome diversion from the usual run of 
recent gallery exhibitions, Singer’s paintings 
at the Buffa Galleries held a strong appeal 


for the New York critics. Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune wrote: “The special ap- 
peal of the Norwegian landscapes . . . lies in 
his interpretations of still solitudes. He gets 


what one feels to be the very spirit of those 
deep valleys beneath the mountains, and he 





subjects, she continued: “These huge bouquets 
that seem fairly crowded into the vase have a 
delightful sense of tactility in their cluster of 
leaves and flowers; not only the arabesque 
of design is excellent, but the sense of three 
dimensional space is vividly suggested. One 
would like to thrust explorative fingers in the 
heavy lushness of all these crowded stalks and 
blossoms.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times preferred 
the water colors to the oils, saying: “Many will 
perhaps agree that Bertram Hartman proves 
more consistently effective in the water-color 
than in the oil medium. Some of the present 
water-colors are delightful, and frequently the 
artist comes to the point with swiftness, sure- 
ness of touch and not a little distinction.” 





gets it through a process which impresses by 
virtue of its simplicity... . His best work 
is done in his snow scenes, the atmospheric 
quality of which is particularly to be com- 
mended.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun wrote that the 
pictures revealed Singer “anew as a competent 
landscape painter with a nice feeling for at- 
mosphere and subtle color effects. Particularly 
happy in these respects—though form, how- 
ever suggestively presented, is firmly estab- 
lished—are the ‘Shelter Harbor,’ ‘Winter 
Morning’ and “The Old Stone Bridge.’ ” 

Singer himself says of his beloved Norway: 
“Often, when I had lost myself in the magic 
landscape before me, forgetting all other things, 
I felt the glory of music of the composers most 
dear to me, Beethoven, Schubert and Chopin, 
and with all my love for Grieg I could not 
fully appreciate him until I had heard his 
music in the rushing river, the sighing of the 
wind in the trees and the softly falling snow 
so beautiful to see and so full of romanticism 
and mystery. For the first time I seemed to 
feel how music and this wonderful Nature 
are absolutely one... . In this little para- 
dise, far from the madding crowd, I hope to 
pass my simple life whilst filling my work 
more and more with the deep charm and ro- 
manticism of the great land of the Old 
Vikings.” 


Pierre Matisse 
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26 Pictures Reveal Matisse’s Simple Design 





“Odalisque aux Magnolia,” by Henri Matisse. 


A collection of 26 canvases by Henri Matisse 
has been placed on view by his son at the 
Pierre Matisse Galleries, until Feb. 24. Most 
of the canvases are making their first appear- 
ance in America, including some smaller ones 
that have never even been shown in France. 

Painted between the years 1913 and 1929, 
these canvases produce a comprehensive study 
of his work. Matisse’s last exhibition was 
held at the Museum. of Modern Art in 1931. 
Pierre Matisse found the small paintings in 
his father’s studio while he was in France last 
Summer. Struck by the quality of design and 
the vibrancy of color in paintings of such 
small dimension, he brought them over to 
America to demonstrate to art lovers that a 
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small painting can be as fully developed as a 
larger one. The show proves Matisse’s ability 
to condense designs and reveals his capacity 
for brilliant construction on a small scale. 

The painting herewith reproduced—one of 
the larger ones—has created much enthusiasm 
because of its color and its simplicity of brush 
work. 


Realm of Taxidermy 
“After all, it is no more suitably the func- 
tion of a painter than of a sculptor to utilize 
art as a medium for expression for vicarious 
taxidermy.” 
—Junius Cravens in San Francisco News. 



















































A Mural Scheme 


David Alfaro Siqueiros has arrived in New 
York from Argentina where he recently com- 
pleted a large exterior mural. In New York 
he plans to execute a series of murals, pre- 
ferably exterior, on the same co-operative plan 
that he employed in Olvera Street in Los 
Angeles, in Mexico and Argentina. Using 
the most modern methods, Siqueiros and his 
fellow workmen spray the colored cement on 
the wall by means of air guns. The cement 
dries quickly and will permanently withstand 
the damages of rain, sleet or snow. 

In an interview with Tue Arr Dicesr 
Senor Siqueiros described the planning and 
execution of his murals. The camera and 
the motion picture machine play an important 
part. Quick action pictures of the masses on 
the streets are taken, or other interesting 
scenes, then the anatomy of the wall and the 
body of the building is studied by means of 
these motion pictures to discover the best 
symmetrical proportions. The members of the 
group study the arrangement, submit sketches, 
discuss the possibilities, and finally work to- 
gether on different portions of the scheme. 

Individuality is not lost by this arrange- 
ment, according to Senor Siqueiros, for the 
competition angle and the artist’s vanity make 
it most interesting. He feels that the collec- 
tiveness of such a project may revolutionize 
murals done in the traditional way. Unlike 
primitive Mexican frescoes, these murals exe- 
cuted in an individual manner will become 
plastic expressions of this epoch. One of Si- 
queiros’ plans includes the forming of an inter- 
national group of mural painters. 

By choosing the exterior wall for his venture, 
Siqueiros seeks to place art actually before 
the public, the passing traffic of the city af- 
ferding the observers. 

Asked why he did not choose Paris for this 
experiment, which is being sponsored by a 
wealthy woman and an eminent physician from 
Argentina, he said that Paris was too old and 
that New York and Chicago were the only 
cities truly pulsating with progress. 




















































pictures, will be given by Senor Siqueiros this 
winter. He will also invite several well known 
New York artists to work with him on 
murals. 






















Austrian Painter Exhibits 

Prominent in the exhibition of portraits 
which Fritz Werner, contemporary Austrian 
painter, is exhibiting at the Wildenstein Gal- 
ieries, New York, until Feb. 8, are studies 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Roosevelt, son and 
daughter-in-law of the President. 

The World War turned Mr. Werner from 
a career as an architect to that of a portrait 
painter. In order to relieve the tension of 
the trenches, he amused himself and his com- 
rades by sketching their portraits. The com- 
manding officer heard of it and commissioned 
him to do his portrait. Then he sent the 
young soldier home to study painting at the 
Vienna Academy. He received the state prize 
and also the portrait prize at the national 
exhibition in Vienna in 1920. 


Still Life and Landscapes 
by the noted Dutch Artist 
JACOB DOOYEWAARD 
February 5th to 28th, 1934 


at the 
FRANS BUFFA & SONS GALLERY 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 
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New Mexicans 


Taos and Santa Fe have between them es- 
tablished for New Mexico the reputation of 
being one of the most progressive and pro- 
ductive art centers in the country, outside of 
New York, says Junius Cravens of the San 
Francisco News, after viewing an exhibition 
of 50 water colors and drawings by South- 
western artists at the Mills College art gallery. 
The exhibition was specially assembled for 
Mills College by Willard Nash of Santa Fe. 
Among the twelve artists Nash, B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt, Russell Cowles, Josef Bakos, Robert 
Walker and Raymond Jonson represent Santa 
Fe; Andrew Dasberg, Ward Lockwood, Emil 
Bisttram and Kenneth Adams come from 
Taos. Cyril Kay-Scott and John Thompson 
are Denver artists. 

An outstanding characteristic of the work 
of this group, writes Mr. Cravens, “is its 
primary concern with painting problems. To 
these artists, subject matter is of secondary 
importance. In that respect as well as in 
others, they identify themselves with the 
‘moderns.’ 

“They are lagging a little behind the pro- 
cession of today, however. They are still ex- 
perimenting with such theories as neo-impres- 
sionism, cubism and futurism—movements 
which have unquestionably injected a new 
vitality into contemporary art but which have, 
to a great extent, already been absorbed into 
its larger pattern. Occasional doses of such 
tonics are good for growing artists, but a 
steady diet of them for adults is likely to 
produce anemia. They are valuable as a 
means to an end, but not the end, and never 
were intended to be. 

“Aside from cult mannerisms, there must be 
something about the inter-mixture of Indian 
pueblo and Mexican aldea with United States 
small town that breeds chaotic emotions. Never 
have I seen quite so much unrest expressed 
in a single group show as is to be felt in the 
New Mexican water colors. Landscape, still 
life and abstraction alike seem surcharged with 
brewing storm. 

“While none of these artists in any way 
imitates another, there is a certain underlying 
unity of purpose in the work of the group 
as a whole which may one day build for 
great strength. Whether consciously or not, 
the New Mexicans appear to have a com- 
mon objective. If that is so, they already 
have a great asset for the development of a 
definite American school.” 





7,000 See Speicher Show 


One of the most admired canvases in Eugene 
Speicher’s exhibition at the Rehn Galleries, 
New York, a landscape painted in Quebec last 
Summer and called “Deep Lake,” has been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This is the third painting by Speicher 
the museum has acquired. The other two are 
a portrait, “Polly,” and an early landscape, 
“Morning Light.” 

The exhibition, which ends on Feb.. 10, has 
been the most successful of the art season, 
and up to Jan. 26 had attracted an attendance 
of nearly 7,000. This is said to be a greater 
atendance than at the Hopper show held early 
in the Fall at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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Art of Boris Deutsch Exhibited in New York 





“The Call of Spring,” by Boris Deutsch. 


Boris Deutsch, vibrant individualist, whose 
work first won recognition in California, will 
hold a one-man show of his recent vil 
paintings at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries, 
New York, from Feb. 3 to 17. His first ex- 
hibition was held in the Los Angeles Museum 
in 1926 and since then acquisitions of his pic- 
tures have been made by various museums 
and collectors. Those who have viewed 
Deutsch’s art and have known him personally 
are struck by his deep sincerity. Intensely 
devoted to his work, the artist’s candor and 
the religious note in his paintings remain un- 
touched by any new movements in art. His 
somber studies of today are as tragically in- 
spired as were his first paintings. 

Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times in 
an appreciation of the artist, wrote: “The 
paintings of Boris Deutsch remain in the mem- 
ory when they are no longer before the eye; 


his Jewish students and musicians, his heads 
of women and his portraits bear that lasting 
conviction only felt where an idea is emo- 
tionally sustained throughout the exercise of 
craftsmanship. Working with a limited palette, 
eschewing in favor of earth colors those bright 
colors which tempt the artist, Boris Deutsch 
has developed oil painting into a singularly 
plastic instrument with which to express the 
ideas that uninterruptedly throng in his mind. 

“He is seldom a complex designer but al- 
ways a subtle one. When he paints a head 
he seems to make first a simple statement 
in clear line and then evoke form which is 
undeniably present, felt in every purposeful 
stroke of his brush, and yet which has shed 
every vestige of materiality and become a 
series of thought modulations translated into 
paint. The sharp line sets the motif and 
gives stability to the almost vaporous color.” 





JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Ine. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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At 67, Mrs. Allen Braves Wilds to Paint 


“Brahma and Zoroaster, Grand Canyon of Arizona,” 
A Painting by Marion Boyd Allen. 


A group of 19 canvases by Marion Boyd 
Allen, veteran Boston painter, is being shown 
at the Argent Galleries through Feb. 17. Many 
of them are scenes of the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, about which M. R. Tillotson, super- 
intendent of the Grand Canyon National Park, 
wrote: “Marion Boyd Allen has very suc- 
cessfully captured and placed on her canvases 
the varying, infinite charm and grandeur of 
the Grand Canyon country.” Appreciation 
from such a source is worthy of note, and in- 
dicates one reason why collectors have been 
so avid to acquire the product of Mrs. Allen’s 


brush. Professional critics also have been gen- 
erous with their praise. 

Mrs. Allen is now 67 years old, but does 
not hesitate to ride many miles over rough 
trails and to live in isolated cabins to get 
material for painting. As one friend remarked: 
“She loves and understands the mountains, 
taking risks and undergoing hardships which 
would frighten many a painter. She has 
painted much in the North West of our coun- 
try and has given those who have never 
braved mountain tops an idea of their 
grandeur.” 





Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 
3 east $1 


ANNOUNCE 


First New York Exhibition 


OF 


BORIS DEUTSCH 


Feb. 3 to 17 


Laurels for Ten 


Gertrude Schell, the newcomer to the “Ten,” 
a group of Philadelphia women painters who 
have just held their annual show at the Arts 
Club in that city, added “a distinct note of 
novelty to the exhibition” in the opinion of 
C. H. Bonte of the Philadelphia Jnquirer. 

The exhibition was well-hung and not too 
crowded for visual comfort, according to Dor- 
othy Grafly of the Public Ledger, and marked 
a step forward in the history of the “Ten.” 
Miss Grafly also felt that it was a less gay 
show than previous annuals of the group, “but 
in the very seriousness of its presentation one 
finds a deepening of art trends.” 

Four members of the “Ten” indulge in 
riotous colors in flower subjects, one paints 
Cape Cod, another finds” Narragansett ex- 
tremely paintable and still others find the 
scenes they love to depict in New Hope, Cape 
Cod, New York and Arizona. 

Study of the exhibits affirmed Miss Grafly’s 
statement that ““The Ten’ are all personali- 
ties and their works bear the definite stamp 
of their different art viewpoints.” Fern Cop- 
pedge works in sharp color contrasts and her 
predilection for snow scenes carries out this 
technique. Gertrude Schell chooses “dramatic” 
landscapes and the most effective of her com- 
positions, according to Miss Grafly, was “Where 
the Fishermen Dwell.” Mr. Bonte noted that 
Lucile Howard’s style had undergone some- 
thing of a change and that “she is now work- 
ing with a much freer, looser brush.” M. 
Elizabeth Price presented New Hope in pointil- 
list fashion. Sue May Gill and Isabel Bran- 
son Cartwright both exhibited portraits and 
flower studies. Constance Cochrane offered 
flower still lifes which had a “crispness of 
viewpoint.” Nancy Ferguson portrayed the 
richly picturesque scenic qualities of New Eng- 
land with special emphasis on Provincetown. 
The only sculptor of the “Ten,” Gladys Ed- 
gerly Bates, was represented by a_ bronze 
fountain study and several prize-winning pieces. 
Mary Russell Colton did not exhibit, but a 
portfolio containing some of her water colors 
and prints was included. 

Several of the “Ten” have been awarded 
prizes in various exhibitions recently. They 
are Sue May Gill for “Susanna” at the “Mr. & 
Mrs.” show held by the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors; Gladys 
Edgerly Bates for the best work of art at the 
annual exhibit of the National Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors, and Gertrude Schell, who 


won the water color prize at the same show. 


Leon Hartl’s Show 


Recent flower paintings are included in the 
exhibit of about forty canvases by Leon Hartl 
at the Brummer Gallery, New York, until 
Feb. 10. This is the first one-man show Mr. 
Hartl has had in New York since 1929 when 
he exhibited at the G. R. D. Studio. 

Mr. Hartl, who was born in Paris, studied 
art in the public schools there and at the 
Saussure School, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship in 1912. His first one-man exhibition 
in America was held at the Whitney Studio 
Club, New York, in 1925. A number of Mr. 
Hartl’s works are included in the permanent 
collection of the Whitney Museum. 


Repeal Show Features Glasses 
An unusual exhibition, “Repeal in the United 
States,” is being held at the Vernay Galleries, 
New York. The theme is exemplified in a 
group of glasses bearing suitably engraved 
inscriptions. Included are replicas of fine oriz- 
inal English models. 
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“Art in America” 


“Art in America,” the: most ambitious art 
program yet to make its appearance over the 
radio waves, will get under way on Feb. 3 at 
8:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, when 
the first of the 16 lectures on art in America— 
from 1600 to 1865—will be broadcast over 
WJZ and its affiliated NBC stations. Arranged 
by Harold Stark, writer and lecturer, these 
programs are designed to appeal not to the 
museum-minded and art-wise but to the people 
in their homes who long to know something 
of the art of their country. They are initi- 
ated by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs under the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts under the premise that the 
average American wants an authentic back- 
ground for his artistic life without critical 
hair-splitting and “arty” technicalities. René 
D’Harnoncourt is the director of the program. 

For the convenience of its readers THe Art 
Dicest prints a complete list of the stations 
over which the programs may be heard: At- 
lanta, WSB; Baltimore, WBAL; Billings. 
KGHL; Birmingham, WAPI; Bismarck, 
KFYR; Boston, WBZ; Charlotte, WSOC; Chi- 
cago, WMAQ; Columbia, WIS; Covington, 
WCKY; Denver, KOA; Des Moines, KSO; 
Fargo, WDAY; Hot Springs, KTHS; Houston, 
KPRC; Jackson, WJDX; Jacksonville, WJAX; 
Kansas City, WREN; Los Angeles, KECA; 
Madison, WIBA; Miami, WIOD; New Orleans, 
WSMB; Oklahoma City, WKY; Phoenix, 
KTAR; Pittsburgh, KDKA; Rochester, 
WHAM;; St. Louis, KWK; Salt Lake City, 
KDYL; San Antonio, WOAI; San Diego, 
KFSD; San Francisco, KGO; Seattle, KJR: 
Shreveport, KTBS; Spokane, KHQ; Tampa, 
WFLA; Washington, WMAL. 

The programs and their dates follow: Feb. 
3, “Painter Reporters cf the New World;” 
Feb. 10, “The Early Settlers and Their 
Homes;” Feb. 17, “The First American Por- 
traits;” Feb. 24, “How They Lived in Colonial 
America;” March 3, “Copley—Our First Emi- 
nent Painter;” March 10, “Background of 
American Art;” March 17, “An American Stu- 
dio in London;” March 24, “Peale and His 
Museum;” March 31, “Stuart and the Wash- 
ington Portraits;’ April 7, “Classic Arts cf 
the Young Republic;” April 14, “Jefferson— 
Last of the Gentlemen Builders;” April 21, 
“The First American Sculptors;” April 28, 
“Steamboat Gothic and Romanticism;” May 
5, “The Hudson River Schools and Their 
Heirs;” May 12, “A Century of Collecting in 
America;” May 19, “Art and the Public Taste.” 

To aid the radio listener an_ illustrated 
“Guide” has been prenared by Harold Stark 
with the co-operation of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Robert B. Harshe, Charles Fabens 
Kelley and Daniel Catton Rich of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago have each contributed a 
chapter. Besides 72 illustrations in black and 
white, eight paintings have been reproduced in 
color. It may be obtained from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
upon payment of $1 to cover printing costs. 


Laurel and—a Wreath 


On the same day he died the late Frank 
De Haven was awarded the landscape prize at 
the annual exhibition of the Salmagundi Club. 
The jury met on the day of his death but due 
to the rules of the club, announcement was 
not made until the opening of the exhibition. 
A green fern with a purple ribbon has been 
fastened underneath the painting. 

The other club prize was won by Andrew 
Winter and three prizes offered by laymen 
were awarded to Howard L. Hildebrandt. W. 
Granville Smith and Anthony Thieme. 
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Umberto Romano, Quick-Arriving Master 
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“Portrait of the Artist as a 


Umberto Romano, winner of many prizes 
and acclaimed a master at the age of 28, comes 
again before the public with his first exhibition 
in four years, at the new Empire Galleries 
in the British Building in Rockefeller Center, 
through Feb. 10. Beginning at the age of 16, 
Romano won enough prizes to enable him to 
study at the school of the National Academy 
of Design and also in many of the art centers 
of Europe. Since then he has been awarded 
eleven major honors in rapid succession; and 
he is represented in many eastern museums 
and private collections. 

In. the biographical note of the catalogue 


i i as ainter who “com- | 
Romano is described a painter who “ 


bines a strikingly original and dramatic point 





Hunter,” by Umberto Romano. 





of view with sound academic proficiency.” He 
paints “with assurance and dignity,” and his 
vivid, distinguished pictures have gained inter- 
national recognition. “Romano is a hard and 
disciplined worker and his career will develop 
sensationally in the future as it has in the 
past.” 

“Portrait of the Artist as a Hunter,” here- 
with reproduced, is perhaps the best example 
Tue Art Dicest has yet presented of the in- 
fluence of so-called Modernism on soundly 
grounded traditional art. The modern is there, 
mingled with Florentine, but, more important 
than either, the artist’s cwn individual present- 
ment of his idea is found to characterize the 


' picture. 
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Taubes, Interpretive Painter, Holds Show 


“Bather,” by Frederick Taubes. 


Following the “house warming” group ex- 
hibition by American painters which. inaugu- 
rated the new quarters of the Kleemann-Thor- 
man Galleries, a one-man show by Fred Taubes 
is being held there until Feb. 15. The sixteen 
canvases are mostly figure subjects, but include 
a few landscapes and still lifes, showing the 
artist’s versatility. 

Taubes, who calls himself an “interpretive” 
painter, is an Austrian, and has studied and 
exhibited in nearly every art center in Europe. 


British “Per Se” 


Of the several conspicuous merits which are 
noticed in the Burlington House exhibition of 
British Art, held in London through March, 
one which Frank Rutter, critic of the London 
Sunday Times, placed first was its emphasis 
of “the important fact that the history of art 
is not synonymous with that of painting.” 

Although it has its merits, it is not an 
“exciting” or “spectacular” show, for as Mr. 
Rutter writes: “It is very difficult to be at 
one and the same time quiet, dignified and 
law-abiding, and also exciting and spectacular. 
We English as a race are eminently law- 
abiding. we flatter ourselves we are dignified, 








THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


WATERCOLORS 
HERBERT B. TSCHUDY 


February § to 17, inclusive 








He came to America four years ago and has 
shown his work in various galleries every year 
since he has been here. His work is char- 
acterized by a feeling for textures and a pre- 
dominance of soft colors, which approach 
the freshness of tempera painting. Taubes has 
been termed an “individual” and “dexterous” 
painter by the critics. In his own words, he 
paints “the abstruse, finding hidden beauty, 
extracting the secret of phy:‘cal values, and 
bringing out what the imagination produces.” 


and we can still say that we are relatively 
quiet. Hence it follows that if our national 
art reflects, as it should, our national char- 
acter, we do wrong to look for it to provide 
the exciting and spectacular.” 

Nine centuries in British art are shown by 
embroideries, seals, tapestries, furniture, silver- 
work, sculptures, paintings, drawings and il- 
luminated prints. Mr. Rutter felt that the ex- 
hibition also emphasized “the truth that the 
history of British painting begins with Saxon 
illuminations, continues through medieval 
church paintings and the noble school of minia- 
ture painting, until it recovers from the disas- 
ters of civil wars and makes a fresh start in 
the seventeenth century.” 

In comparing this with the previous “na- 
tional” displays—all foreign—held at Burling- 
ton House, Mr. Rutter remarks that, whereas 
the others tended in the sequence of the dis- 
plays to “lose interest and peter out,” in the 
British show “interest is so well maintained 
that one is tempted to say it increases as we 
go on, and the last two galleries are certainly 
as interesting as any of the others.” 


New Gallery Plan 


Joseph Danysh, art writer for the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, is one critic who will be able 
to put into practice his preachments on the 
subject of art. He has associated himself with 
Ansel Adams in the running of the art gallery 
which the latter opened in San Francisco in 
September, 1933. It will henceforth be known 
as the Adams-Danysh Galleries. 

In a letter to Tue Art Dicest Mr. Danysh 
says that when he heard Mr. Adams’ complete 
plans for the gallery he was immediately im- 
pressed with the possibility of putting into 
effect in a more practical manner the very 
ideals for which he had been “fighting and 
writing during the past year as art critic for 
the Argonaut.” He believes that the art pub- 
lic of San Francisco needs a gallery where 
commercial emphasis is minimized, and that 
the worth while artists also need a representa- 
tion “and a means whereby their work, irre- 
spective of outright commercialism, can be dy- 
namically presented.” 

Ansel Adams, who started the gallery with 
these ideals in mind, after several months 
realized that he could not satisfactorily run 
the project and face the demands of his own 
creative photographic werk. It was a choice 
between the gallery or his own career. 

Three unique features are included in the 
program of the galleries. The first is an art 
brokerage service whereby advice and recom- 
mendation can be obtained on the many prob- 
lems of art and decoration. By this means a 
“clearing house” for the public’s various ar- 
tistic needs as well as for the efficient dis- 
tribution of the talents of many local artists 
will be inaugurated. 

Another service will be the Professional 
Men’s Print Club, which will distribute a fine 
etching, lithograph, engraving or woodblock 
each month to give the members a practical 
acquaintance with the best examples of the 
print makers art and afford them “an enjoy- 
able introduction to art values.” 

The gallery will function also as sole repre- 
sentative of a group of California artists of 
national importance, whose work will be con- 
stantly on view and will be featured in one- 
man shows and represented whenever pos- 
sible both in America and Europe. 


Cincinnati and Barnhorn 


Clement J. Barnhorn, 77-year-old honorary 
curator of sculpture at the Cincinnati Museum 
of Art, is honored with a restrospective exhibi- 
tion of his work there vutil Feb. 11. 

Mr. Barnhorn began his art education at the 
Cincinnati Art Academy in 1880. In 189] 
he received an Academy scholarship for study 
abroad. During a part of that year he trav- 
elled in Italy. The following five years he 
spent in Paris studying under Mercié, Puech, 
Bouguereau and Fremiet. He became instruc- 
tor in sculpture at the Cincinnati Art Academy 
in 1901, on the death cf Rebisso,—and became 
a friend and associate of Duveneck. He is 
still a member of the faculty of the school. 
Despite his age he is still actively engaged in 
creative work, and at present is working on a 
bust of the late Eleanora C. U. Alms for the 
museum wing which will soon be erected in 
Mrs. Alms’ memory. 


Boston Art Club 


FRANK C. KIRK 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
February | to 24 
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Art by Prisoners 


Many artists have been called criminals— 
even insane criminals—by adherents of the 
opposing schools, and now—at the Syracuse 
Museum an exhibition of oil paintings and 
commercial art posters by inmates of Clinton 
Prison at Dannemora has just been held. 

Because of the absence of models, most of 
the figure paintings in this exhibition had for 
their inspiration simply memories—kinder 
themes and more colorful than the gray walls 
of the prison held. Crude in pigment and for 
the most part detailed in a painstaking way, 
these landscapes, figure and genre pictures are 
more significant from the point of view of 
social rehabilitation than from artistic import. 

Thomas H. Murphy, warden at Dannemora, 
says that his “art class is one of the most 
effective rehabilitation forces in the history 
of the prison.” Peter J. Curtis, former Brook- 
lyn sign painter and now an inmate of Clinton 
Prison, is the art instructor. The exhibition 
was obtained for the Syracuse Museum by 
Dr. George Ruhland, health commissioner of 
the city, who is particularly interested in the 
social readjustment for convicts. 

* * * 

New York’s first exhibition devoted only 
to the paintings and craft work of prisoners 
is being planned for the plush-draped walls 
of the Union League Club’s former Fifth 
Avenue home. Governor Lehman is a sponsor 
of the exhibition, which has been undertaken 
by Mrs. John Sloan, according to the New 
York Times. The prison artists will be name- 
less to the public and all the procceds will be 
used to continue the work of encouraging 
convicts to take up art as a means of spiritual 
rehabilitation. It is also hoped that the ex- 
hibition will arouse public interest in the art 
classes being carried on in the nation’s prisons. 

The committee so far has been notified that 
paintings from Sing Sing and Dannemora and 
craft work from the Massachusetts reforma- 
tory for women at Framingham will be in- 
cluded. Contributions from the Michigan State 
Prison also are expected. 


National Arts Club Prizes 


At the annual dinner to painters and sculp- 
tor life members of the National Arts Club, 
prizes in the annual members’ show were an- 
nounced. The three cash prizes of $200 each 
from the Maida Gregg Memorial Fund went to 
Alphaeus P. Cole for the portrait of Miss 
Lucy Walmsley; to Chester Beach, for a sculp- 
ture, “Setting Sun,” and to Hobart Nichols for 
a landscape, “Snowbound.” Medals were 
awarded to Ernest L. Blumenschein and How- 
ard L. Hildebrandt. 

In making the presentations, John Robert 
Gregg, president of the club, emphasized the 
importance of co-operation between artists. He 
felt that there was a growing tendency among 
American artists in this direction and con- 
sidered it a-hopeful sign. 

Several artists were elected to life mem- 
bership. They are: John Taylor Arms, etcher, 
Dean Cornwall, George Oberteuffer, William 
Cotton, Jerry Farnsworth, F. W. Hutchinson 
and Henriette Amiard Oberteuffer, painters, 
and Laura Gardin Fraser and Charles Keck, 
sculptors. 
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Kuhn Digresses from Acrobats to Flowers 





“Acrobat in White,” by Walt Kuhn. 


There is a surprise in the exhibition of 
paintings by Walt Kuhn at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery, New York, until Feb. 24. The 
artist is showing fourteen canvases done in 
the last year. His individualism in subject 
matter is still maintained, but there is a point 
of departure in several paintings of flowers. 
These include a study of a “White Peony” and 
a “Tall Pine.” 

His “piquancy of expression” is much in 
evidence in such familiar Kuhn subjects as 
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MISCELLANEOUS PRINTS. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
SALE: FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9th at 8 P. M. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


9-13 East 59th Street 


AT AUCTION 
Currier & Ives and Contemporary Lithographs 


THE COLLECTION OF 


JAMES J. OHANLON 


UTICA, N. Y. 


FEW ADDITIONS 


INCLUDED ARE: THE FIREMAN SERIES; “A CHECK—KEEP YOUR DIS- 
TANCE”; “THE PRAIRIE HUNTER—ONE RUBBED OUT”; “‘THE LAST WAR- 
WHOOP”; “TROUT FISHING ON CHATEAUGAY LAKE”; “HOME OF THE 
DEER”—AND MANY OTHER SPORTING, HISTORICAL, MARINE AND 


E. P. & W. H. OReilly, Auctioneers 


“Rose Clown,” “Carlo” and “Young Clown.” 
His predilection for circus folk is also seen 
in “Acrobat in White,” herewith reproduced. 
Aiso “traditional” is a sculpturesque “wrestler.” 

As one critic has remarked, this is not “in- 
digestible cream puff” art but rugged, force- 
ful depiction of people and types whom the 
painter knows well. The reaction of the crit- 
ics to his new subject matter will be reflected 
in the 15th February number of Tue Art 
Dicest. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





The 100 Prints 


In the eleventh annual issue of “Fine Prints 
of the Year 1933” (New York; Minton, Balch; 
$10), a review of contemporary etching and 
engraving for the year ending last October 
is presented. The 100 prints contained in the 
volume were on view during December at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Malcolm Salaman, editor of the book, writes 
in the foreword to the British section that “the 
etching market, like so many others in these 
days of impoverishment, has fallen upon meagre 
times.” Despite this condition, he says that 
“the prints of this year, are, for the most 
part, equal to the best of any year, while 
among the artists some young ones will be 
found who show distinct promise.” 

Besides Great Britain and the United States 
only four other countries are represented (al- 
together by seven prints) in this review. This 
is in face of the fact that it purports to be 
international. Apparently French artists have 
not been working to any extent in the copper- 
plate medium to judge from the conspicuous 
absence of a French group. 

Miss Susan Hutchinson, editor of the Amer- 
ican section, echoes Mr. Salaman’s sentiments 
regarding the worth of productions in a year 
that has been filled with the most trying con- 
ditions for the artist. “‘It speaks well for the 
graphic artists,” she remarks, “that their out- 
put has been so large and of such high qual- 
ity in the face of the discouraging economic 
conditions that have confronted all phases of 
endeavor for the past year. It is true that com- 
paratively few new names have appeared, only 
four being included in our list, but the num- 
ber of prints submitted tor this annual survey 
is quite up to the mark of previous years.” 

The four print makers, newcomers to 
the collection, are James E. Allen, whose 
“Builders,” the print here chosen, was repre- 
sented at the Century of Progress Print Ex- 
hibit and won the Henry B. Shope prize at 
the Society of American Etchers in December, 
1932; Alexander Z. Kruse; Beatrice Levy and 
Donald Shaw MacLaughlan, who lives abroad 
and who for the first time in several years 
has sent a new print to this country. 

Miss Hutchinson reiterates the scope of “Fine 
Prints of the Year,” which confines itself only 
to prints made from the metal plate, thus 
barring lithography and block printing, media 
to which artists recently have been turning 
more and more. She endeavors to make clear 
that the American prints selected are by no 
means a pronouncement that they are the 
finest prints of the year. As she says. “Who 
would have the temerity to do that? The 
editor’s task is merely tc select forty Amer- 
ican prints, no more and no less, that in one 
person’s judgment are representative of the 
year’s product in one medium of the graphic 
arts.” 

The prints comprising the volume are: 

BRITISH—S. Van Abbe, “The Piper;” J. H. 
Amshewitz, “The Butterfly;” Stanley Ander- 
son, “Pan in Fulham;” Stanley Angus, “Tan- 
tallon Castle;” Winifred Austen, “Budgerigars;” 
Robert Austin, “The Mother;” Leonard Beau- 
mont, “The Wine Cask;” Edmund Blampied, 
“A Jersey Kitchen;” Doris Boulton, “Midan 
Mohammed Ali;” Arthur Briscoe, “Dutch Eel 
Boats;” G. L. Brockhurst, “Adolescence;” Enid 
Butcher, “The Sawyers;” Charles W. Cain, 
“Herring Harvest, Peterhead, N. B.;” Sir D. 
Y. Cameron, “Monzie;” Kate Cameron, “But- 
terflies at Play;” Graham Clilverd, “The Spires 








of Oxford;”’ Isabel Codrington, “The Old Violin- 
ist;” Francis Dodd, “Old Palace Yard;” Paul 
Drury, “March Morning;” A. Hugh Fisher, 
“Julius Komjati;’ W. Russell Flint, “The 
Shrimper;” Stephen Gooden, “Book-plate for 
the Lakeside Press, Chicago;” F. L. Griggs, 
“Lanterns of Sarras;” Martin Hardie, “Laugh- 
arne;” Kenneth Holmes, “Fountains Abbey;” 
E. Bouverie Hoyton, “San Damiano;” L. Jack- 
son, “Casualty;” Sydney R. Jones, “The New 
Graving Dock, Southampton;” Dame Laura 
Knight, “On the High Wire;” Elyse Lord, 
“The Two Branches;” James McBey, “Palos: 
Departure of Columbus, August 3, 1492;” 
Harry Morley, “The Fall of Phaeton;” Job 
Nixon, “Brixham Harbour;” Malcolm Osborne, 
“The Fountain, Carcassone;” J. McIntosh Pat- 
rick, “A Rocky Landscape, Ross-shire;” R. C. 
Peter, “The Curtain of Night;” W. P. Robins, 
“Windsor;” Henry Rushbury, “Debtors’ Prison. 
York;” Sir Frank Short, “Cloudburst Over 
the Sands of Dee;” H. W. Simpson, “Tllus- 
tration: Pilgrim’s Progress:’ D. I. Smart, 
“Blackfriars;” Percy Smith, “On the Sea- 
shore—a Portrait of the Artist’s Wife:” 
Leonard Squirrell, “A Road into Dovedale;” 
Kenneth Steel, “Edinburgh Castle;” Ian 
Strang, “Paternoster Steps, Cordes;” Graham 
Sutherland, “Pastoral;’ E. Heber Thompson, 
“Gypsies Before Gerona:” A. R. Middleton 
Todd, “Portrait;’ C. F. Tunnicliffe, “O} 
Bones;” Sidney Tushingham, “Puerta del 
Puente, Cordova;” H. Gordon Warlow, “Old 
Palace Yard, Westminster;” William Washine- 
ton, “Cours des Dames, La Rochelle;” Joseph 
Webb, “The Glory Hole, Lincoln.” 

CONTINENTAL—T. Stubbe. “The Sea 
Road, Denmark;” Tibor Galle, “Reading the 
Newspaper;” Julius Komjati, “The Collector:” 
M. Boglione, “Venezia dal Lido;” Antonio Car- 
bonati, “Il Palazzo di Venezia. Roma:” Piero 
Sansalvadore. “London: Floodlight on the 
Thames:” Alfred Hammerback. “Over the Top 
—Colon.” 

AMERICAN—James Allen, “The Builders;” 
John Taylor Arms, “Limoges;” William Auer- 
bach-Levy, “Oratio Walker;” Peggy Bacon, 
“The Village Bootlegger:” Reynolds Beal, 
“Bridgetown, Barbados;” Frank W. Benson, 
“November Moon;” Richard E. Bishop, “Dawn 
at Currituck;” Andrew R. Butler, “Christian 
Hollow;” Samuel W. Chamberlain, “Espal- 
ion;” Howard Cook, “Mexican Interior;” Kerr 
Eby, “Driftway, Evening;” Emil Ganso, “Silo 
in Winter;” Philip H. Giddens, “The Cathedral 
Tower, Rodex, France;’”’ Gordon Grant, “Up 
From the Sea;” Thomas Handforth, “Equestri- 
ennes;” Childe Hassam, “Beech Tree and 
Obelisk in Central Park;” Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man, “Vigneron;” Polly Knipp Hill, “To Green 
Pastures;” Earl Horter, “Light and Shadow;” 
Alfred Hutty, “Dean Andrew Fleming West of 
Princeton;” Alexander Z. Kruse, “Long Island 
Peasant;” Robert Lawson, “Manhattan;” Bea- 
trice S. Levy, “Farm at Bohon, Kentucky;” 
Martin Lewis, “Hanted;” Donald Shaw Mac- 
Laughlan, “Chartres, the North Porch’ Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz, “Ashlon, the House of James 
Monroe;” Thomas Nason, “Finnegan’s Hovel;” 
Roi Partridge, “Willows in the West;” Louis 
C. Rosenberg, “Soutport;” Ernest D. Roth, 
“The Port—Camogli, Italy;” Chauncey F. Ry- 
der, “Castillon;” Margery A. Ryerson, “An- 
dante;” Andre Smith, “Hills and Houses;” 
Harry Sternberg, “Construction;” Albert 
Sterner, “Primeval;” Walter Tittle, “George 
Russell (A. E.);” H. Emerson Tuttle, “Seward 
Pines, Nantucket;” Herman A. Webster, “San 
Simone Piccolo, Venice;” Levon West, “West 
Gate;” Mahonri Young, “Pont Neuf.” 





; Brooklyn Teachers Association. 





Platt as Etcher 


Back in the “eighteen-eighties” the late 
Charles Adams Platt began his artistic career 
as an etcher. He later turned to other fields 
of art, but he left records in American etching 
which “stand definitely and delightfully fixed’ 
in the opinion of Frank G. Weitenkampf, 
curator of prints at the New York Public 
Library. The bequest by the late Edward 
G. Kennedy of a large number of these “rec- 
ords” to the Library has made possible the 
current exhibition there (somewhat in the 
nature of a memorial) whereby a larger public 
can have the opportunity to see a graphic 
review of Platt’s accomplishments on the cop- 
per plate. The prints are on view every week- 
day until Feb. 28. 

The art critic of the New York Sun at the 
time Platt was issuing his plates, Mrs. M. G. 
Van Rensselaer, called attention to the fact 
then that the artist knew what he wanted 
to do, precisely what to do and what to leave 
undone in order to succeed. “In the great 
art of omitting,” she said, “Mr. Platt is in 
truth accomplished and this is what gives his 
prints their simplicity, their harmony, their 
breadth and unity of effect.” 

Mr. Weitenkampf in the Library’s Bulletin 
adds to this: “Platt furthermore had a fine 
sense of the range of his medium and of the 
applicability of its various possibilities to vari- 
ous cases. Compare, for example, the deft 
sureness of the precise yet flowing lines in 
his ‘Williamsburgh’-—in which a string of 
barges is serpentining along the East River 
(that estuary indicated by an astonishingly 
small number of lines)—with his ‘Bass Run, 
Cape Cod,’ or ‘Near Havre, France’ (a water- 
side sketch of tree-grown banks), simplest 
possible subject, in which the juicy accents 
possible to dry-point are well and aptly util- 
ized. These prints, moreover, recall the fact 
that in the treatment cf water, particularly 
in its quieter, less turbulent, less melodramatic 
aspects, he was a master. Scenes near New 
York, at Cape Cod, on the Thames, in Hol- 
land, at Honfleur and Bruges, along rivers 
and canals, show that clearly. One may note 
here, too, that his apparent interest in the 
texture of building materials may have some 
connection with his later activity; in archi- 
tecture. ; 

“He undoubtedly had an eye for the pic- 
turesque, but he also saw and presented 
scenes (say, the ‘Quiet Afternoon, Gloucester’) 
without any obviously pictorial qualities— 
simple, even unpromising, scenes. More than 
that, he found fresh and varied interest in the 
same or similar themes, and he suited his ex- 
pression to subject and mood.” 


Offin’s Course in Etching 


Charles Z. Offin will continue his course in 
the making and appreciation of etchings dur- 
ing the Spring term at the College of the 
City of New York. Classes meet on Friday 
afternoons in room 305 of the main building, 
139th Street and Convent Avenue, where a 
complete etching studio is maintained. This 
course is open to teachers, artists, students 
and others interested in gaining a knowledge 
of the etching process. The first session will 
be held on Feb. 9. 

Mr. Offin will give a similar course on 
Monday afternoons, beginning Feb. 5, at the 
Brooklyn Museum under the auspices of the 
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Among the Print Makers Old and Modern | 





Prints at Auction 


Two collections of etchings, color engravings 
and drawings will go on exhibition at the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New 
York, on Feb. 3, and be dispersed the evening 
of Feb. 8. They were assembled by Mrs. 
Henry B. Hughes of Philadelphia and a Brook- 
lyn collector. The catalogue boasts of six 
pencil and water, color drawings bearing the 
signature of Rodin, any of whose drawings 
are considered a rarity. They are “Femme a 
la Rose,” “Ceres,” “Femme au Voille Jaune,” 
“Nude Woman: Back View,” “Nude Figure 
Reclining” and “Nude Woman Kneeling.” 
“Peasant Woman” by Millet, showing a wo- 
man with a huge jug on her shoulder, is exe- 
cuted in red chalk. 

There are included a number of fine draw- 
ings by English artists and illustrators of the 
80’s and 90’s. Beardsley’s “Portrait of Mad- 
ame Rejane” is in India ink and red chalk. 
“Fireside Idyll” by Charles Conder shows 
seven women in languorous attitudes about a 
huge classic fireplace. “The Rag Fair” by 
Rowlandson portrays an animated scene in an 
old clothes market. ‘ Burne-Jones and Rossetti, 
famous Pre-Raphaelites, are also represented. 

A large group of mezzotints in color by 
§. Arlent Edwards, American artist who be- 
came famous for this type of work, includes 
some of his most popular subjects, not slight- 
ing, of course, the noted beauties delineated 
by famous portraitists of the 18th century. 

The etchers, whose work makes up the main 
part of the catalogue, include contemporaries, 
such as the Scottish Cameron; an English 
group, with Sir Frank Short, Eileen A. Soper 
and William Walcott; the Americans like Ro- 
land Clark, Troy Kinney. Marguerite Kirmse, 
J. André Smith and Walter Tittle; and the 
Frenchmen, Louis Legrand, Lobel Riche and 
Jean Francois Raffaelli. not to mention the 
more famous Forain, Manet, Renoir, Legros 
and Lepére. Special interest also is attached 
to a collection of Pennells, a group of Whist- 
lers, and twelve examples by Haden. As 
usual, the catalogue closes with the popular 
Zorn etching of “The Swan.” 


Clare’s ‘Net Menders”’ 


The latest publication of the Woodcut So- 
ciety is an original by Clare Leighton, “The 
Net Menders.” 

The woodcut is presented in a de luxe folder 
which includes an essay by Martin Hardie 
on Miss Leighton’s work in this medium. “No 
method,” writes Mr. Hardie, “is more exacting 
in its choice of symbols than the woodcut, 
which depends for its expressiveness on lines, 
shapes, dots, cut or chiselled out on a hard 
polished surface of wood with a number of 
small sharp tools.” 

“For myself,’ Martin Hardie continues, “it 
is always fascinating to study the new sym- 
bols which an artist like Clare Leighton cre- 
ates, to note her ‘infinite variety’, and to study 
the personal ways she has evolved for the 
rendering, as in “The Net Menders’, of trees 
and sky, hillsides and the surface of water, 
human beings intent upon their work.” 

In rendering this portrait in black-and- 
white of the little village of Collioure, which 
is situated “where the Pyrenees slope down 
to the sea,” Clare Leighton has presented a 
remarkable suggestion of the very life, color 
and seasonal qualities of the landscape she 
depicts. 
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Museum Buys Rare Print by Master I. A. M. 


eS 


“Saint George and 


the Dragon,” 
by the 


Master I. A. M. 
of Zwolle. 


Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan 
Museum. 


Foremost among the recent accessions to the 
print room of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, now on exhibition, is an engraving of 
“Saint George and the Dragon” by the little 
known Master I. A. M. of Zwolle. 

This print was bought by William Ivins, 
Jr., curator of prints, in Leipzig last Summer 
and increases to five the museum’s examples 
by this engraver, of whose subjects only 
twenty-six are known and of which but few 
impressions have survived. According to Mr. 
Ivins apparently no collection exists in which 


all of the master’s engravings are rep- 
resented. 
“Nothing is known cf the artist,” writes 


Mr. Ivins in the museum’s Bulletin, “beyond 
the little that can be extracted from his work. 
In the ‘Lamentation’ (one of the five ex- 
amples in the museum) and the Saint George, 
I. A. M. struck two quite different dramatic 
notes, the one of intense sorrow, and the other 
of lyrical exultation, as surely and as ex- 
quisitely as was ever done by any Northern 
primitive engraver. I. A. M.’s composition 
stands out from all other early engravings of 
Saint George and the Dragon not only for 
its lovely pattern but for its peculiar spirit 
of triumph.” 

Besides this rarity there is a copy of the 
Vitae patrum printed by Jan Seversoen at 
Leyden in the year 1511, which contains two 
of the full page woodcuts from the famous 
Chevalier délibéré; a series of ten prints by 
Lucas Van Leyden, which brings his etchings 
and engravings at the museum to forty-one, 
and landscape prints by Jan and Esaias Van 





De Velde. Impressions of 19 prints made 
under the supervision of Rubens after his 
own landscape paintings are also included in 
the recent accessions. Of these Mr. Ivins 
writes: “No subsequent engravers or etchers, 
‘original’ or ‘reproductive,’ with the single ex- 
ception of Lucas, Constable’s alter ego, have 
been able to produce lardscape prints which 
so fully, so richly, or so magnificently express 
in black and white that sensual and abound- 
ing vitality and sweep of creative thought 
which is the psychologically salient character- 
istic of the greatest of artists. 

“Forgotten by the collectors, there can be 
little doubt that these engravings after Rubens 
constitute, from the point of view of the his- 
tory of the arts of design, the most powerful 
single group of landscapes to be found among 
prints.” 





Architecture 
Pictures of : 
Ancient Buildings—Egypt, 


Greece, Rome—The Middle 
Ages — Cathedrals of Eu- 
rope — Renaissance and 
Modern Architecture. 








We have sets of prints on these sub- 
jects. Send .05 for our compplete listing 
of over 750 black and white prints which 
are 5%4 x 8 inches and 1%c each. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


BOX J, NEWTON, MASS. 
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The News of Books on Art 





Art Young’s Book 


Art Young’s “Inferno,” a preliminary ac- 
count of which was published in the Oct. 1 
issue of Tue Arr Dicest, made its appear- 
ance (New York; Delphic Studios; $5.00) in 
conjunction with the artist’s “first and last 
exhibition” held at the Delphic Studios during 
the first two weeks in January. 

This book, which contains 135 wash and 


ink drawings, according to Mr. Young, is his 





third attempt to check up on Dante’s visit 
to the nether regions in the year 1300 A.D. 
He regards his latest “tour of Hell” as his 
most eventful and significant experience since 
he was tried for sedition along with John Reed, 
Max Eastman and Floyd Dell in 1918 because 
of pictures and articles which appeared in The 
Masses. That, to some people might appear 
to be drawing rather a fine line between actual- 
ity and imaginary experience. But of such 
stuff is Art Young made. 

John Chamberlain in the New York Times 
may have been playing on words when he 
wrote that Art Young’s “Inferno” is a “dia- 
bolically clever book in more ways than one” 
but he was without doubt sincere when he 
termed it “delightful satire.” 

Mr. Young’s observations are set forth in 
pointed words and pictures. He says: “Hell 
today is hell for every one in it, from the 
capitalists at the top to the wage slaves at 
the bottom. They’re equally victims of the 
appalling civilization they’ve erected on the 
basis of profit economy. Graft is everywhere 
in the lower regions, so much so that with 
all the vaunted efficiency, comfort stations are 
still four miles apart.” The artist-explorer 
found on this trip to Hades (his first two 
were made in 1892 and 1901) that Satan was 
only a figure-head ruler, for the industrialists 
and the bankers have arrogated to themselves 
his powers and consider him only a “rubber- 
stamp.” 

The author found little difference between 
Hell and earth: there was the Hell Stock 
Exchange which lists such companies as 


“Jitters Medicine Corporation,” “Python 
Stores,” “Styx Motor Boats,” “Pitch Chewing 
Gum,” and “Cinders Cigarette Company”; a 
radio station called WINCE and an art gal- 
lery called the Inferno Galleries where there 
was an exhibition of “abstract, obfustic, neo- 
mystic and four-dimensional paintings.” 

Tributes have been paid by a number of 
artists and literary lights to Art Young on 
this work. Hendrick Willem Van Loon said: 
“Few men have so completely lived their 
honest art into their honest lives and vice 
versa as this beloved friend of every man, 
woman, cat, dog or child fortunate enough 
to come within reach of his art and his pencil.” 

This friendship for humanity on which Van 
Loon remarked, is what, in John Chamber- 
lain’s opinion, prevents Art Young from be- 
ing the “American Daumier.” “Daumier could 
hate,” he says, “where Art Young can only 
understand. Even in his most scarifying 
Swiftian attacks upon greed and hypocrisy, 
there is something whimsical.” 


The Glory of England 

In the “English Art Series” which deals with 
influences and developments in the progress of 
art in Britain, the second volume is devoted 
to “London Paintings,” (New York; Pitman 
Publishing Corp.; $2.50). 

Frank P. Brown, editor of the series, says 
in the preface that “the story of English paint- 
ing may be divided into three periods: the 
first extending from the sixth to the six- 
teenth century; the second from the. sixteenth 
to the eighteenth; and the third, from the 
eighteenth to the present day.” 

The art galleries, museums and private col- 
lections of London contain representative works 
of all these periods. The Tate Gallery, which 
was presented to England at the close of the 
nineteenth century, however, “tells the story 
of English Art” separately. Mr. Brown men- 
tions in this instance the many contributions 
made to the gallery by Lord Duveen and the 
firm of Duveen, especially the wing devoted 
to the work of Turner. 

The book, which is copiously illustrated with 
fine examples of British painting, begins with 
genre painting as represented in the works of 
William Hogarth and ends with a brief presen- 
tation of twentieth century painting. 


Male Perfection 

Tony Sansone for many years has been 
sought by many well known painters and 
sculptors as a model whe is the embodiment 
of masculine physical perfection. He has been 
called the ideal model of Phidias and Michel- 
angelo combined and an incarnation of “the 
choicest of Athenian youth of the heroic age.” 

In order to give artists and art lovers an 
opportunity to study at first hand a perfect 
male figure, Mr. Sansone has compiled in 
“Modern Classics,” forty full page pictures 
of himself in a series of distinctly varied plas- 
tique poses. Every one of these has been con- 
sidered a “masterpiece in composition and a 
symphony of rhythmic beauty rarely realized 
in the flowing lines of the human body.” 
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PAINTINGS 
Restored — Authenticated 
Appraised 


Harvey Leepa, Box R.R., The Art 
Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 


“Value Received” 


Glenn Wessels has become art critic of the 
San Francisco Argonaut, following the resigna- 
tion of Joseph A. Danysh, who has entered 
the field as a dealer. Mr. Wessels is professor 
of drawing at the California School of Arts 
and Crafts, and was formerly art editor of the 
Fortnightly. 

In his first leading article the new critic of 
the Argonaut after seeing an exhibition of de- 
signs has high praise for the results being 
obtained by the Public Works of Art Project 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Walter Heil. 
When assigned to work, some of the artists, 
he says, “merely sat at home and drew designs 
of straining muscles. The rest actually went 
out and got material on the spot. As a gen- 
eral result, the work is very uneven. 

“However, there can be little complaint on 
the part of the administration on the grounds 
of value received for money paid out. In 
ordinary times, an ordinary job by an ordinary 
commercial artist would bring as much as these 
artists are being paid by the week. One or two 
fine paintings will in time accrue value to off- 
set the whole expenditure. This is a good 
gamble in any business. 

“As an example of the increasing value of a 
painting of lasting worth, in 1734 a Rembrandt 
was sold at Antwerp for the equivalent of $109. 
In 1791 the same painting sold in Paris for 
$240. In 1814 in London it brought $525. In 
1830 in London it brought $790. In 1831 
it brought $792. In 1832 it brought $1260. 
In 1841 in Paris it brought $1576. In 1913 
in Paris it brought $220,000. At present, 
when most stocks and bonds are far below 
their par value, this painting is not for sale 
at any price. 

“While not suggesting that there are neces- 
sarily any budding Rembrandts represented in 
the present display at the De Young Museum, 
we think that the P.W.A.P. project is a worth- 
while gamble on these grounds if on no other. 

“The regional committee has done an ex- 
cellent and difficult job in salving the feelings 
and coordinating the temperaments of the vari- 
ous artists involved. . . . As an indication 
of the spirit of the organization in this region, 
most of the artists have taken their work so 
seriously that they are intending to go ahead 
and finish their projects whether the federal 
funds hold out or not. Many other artists 
of independent means have volunteered their 
services, asking only for materials with which 
to work. In view of this attitude the P.W. 
A.P. locally can hardly be considered as a 
mere relief for impecunious artists. It is rather 
a concerted movement to express America in 
painting.” 


Currier & Ives Auction 


James J. O’Hanlon of Utica, New York, 
who has long been known as an avid collector 
of fine ‘Currier & Ives lithographs and con- 
temporary prints, will offer his collection, with 
a few additions, at auction at the Plaza Art 
Galleries, New York, the evening of Feb. 9. 
The sale will be conducted by Messrs. E. P. 
and W. H. O’Reilly and E. P. OReilly, Jr. 

The collection, which is now on exhibition, 
consists of 180 items. Mr. O’Hanlon has as- 
sembled an excellent assortment, containing 
among others fine impressions of “American 
Winter Sports: Trout Fishing on Chateaugay 
Lake;” “Home of the Deer—Morning in the 
Adirondacks;” a complete set of the Fireman 
Series; “A Check—Keep Your Distance;” 
“The Prairie Hunter—One Rubbed Out;” “The 
Last War-Whoop;” an exceptional lot of small 
historical views; New York City views; Amer- 
ican views; marine and Indian scenes. The 
small folios include many of the “Fifty Best.” 
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In the Realm of Rare Books 








Heartman’s Heart 


There is an entirely different spirit among 
rare book dealers and collectors, declares 
Charles F. Heartman in the leading editorial 
of the January issue of his The American 
Book Collector. Like so many art dealers 
and rare book men, Mr. Heartman faced the 
coming of the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis- 
tration with fears; but now, looking into the 
future optimistically, he admits: “I find it 
necessary to state that my fears were un- 
justified and that something good can come 
from the* Democratic party.” 

“Tt is true,” he continues, “dealers will not 
hear of any reform within their ranks either 
to standardized ethical conduct or increased 
individual responsibility, but, even so, many 
of us have been chastised sufficiently to realize 
our mistakes, and a -general house cleaning 
has taken place that will prevent an unbridled 
or unscrupulous enthusiasm ever to govern us 
again to the extent it has done before. 

“One sore spot in the last few years has 
been the auction situation and the ever in- 
creasing impossibility to realize a fair amount 
for books which had to be thrown into the 
market by necessity, and the other a -readjust- 
ment between creditor and debtor. I shall 
always claim considerable credit for having 
helped clean up the auction situation. The 
change in the management of the book de- 
partment in the American Art Association must 
have convinced everybody that it was a most 
necessary step in the right direction. Even 
the greatest pessimist must admit today that 
there is a new spirit abroad. Collectors have 
been brought into line and dealers are be- 
ginning to support the market. 

“I do not want to be told that the some- 
what change for the better in our economic 
situation would have brought about a more 
optimistic feeling anyhow, because I do not 
think this is the case. 


“It would be minimizing the efforts of 


Arthur Swann who, by the sending out of 
thousands of letters and the holding of many 
conferences, brought about a greater feeling 
of unity and cooperation. An entirely different | 
spirit is prevailing in the auction rooms. The ! 


sale which was held in the first week of 


January proved, beyond a shadow of doubt, 


that the number of collectors is daily grow- 
ing and that there is still a large number 
of ‘old timers’ left who are willing to come 
into the market on the least provocation. 
Prices, to be sure, do not seem satisfactory 
in every case. The sooner we forget an arti- 
ficially created condition, the better it is for 
us. Prices of books are regulated by supply 
and demand like any other commodity. Fash- 
ions change; the desires of collectors undergo 
modifications and readjustments. . . . 

“Tt seems to me that the sale which is now 
under discussion was quite an achievement 
and has inaugurated the year 1934 very well 
for collectors and dealers and certainly has 
given the latter a new lease on life. I do not 
think it will be very long before a genuine 
spirit of optimism will prevail throughout col- 
lectordom and the period of 1932-3 will be 
considered the age of golden opportunity never 
to occur again.” 


A Rare Book Auction 


The Paul Hyde Bonner collection of first: 
editions and manuscripts will be sold the eve- 
nings of Feb. 15 and 16 at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, following an 
exhibition from Feb. 9. Among the high lights 
will be Blake’s “Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion” and the autograph manuscript of his 
“Genesis;” Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson,” 
with a leaf of the original autograph manu- 
script; a presentation copy to John Clare of 
Lamb’s “Essays of Elia;” and corrected proof 
sheets of Lawrence’s “Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom.” 





Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOOKPLATE ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL— 
10th Annual Exhibition, at Los Angeles, May 
1-June 1. Closing date for entries, April 10. 
Anyone may enter a bookplate by giving art- 
ist’s name. Send two prints of each book- 
Plate. No exhibition fee. Any medium. Prizes 
and honor certificates. Address: Helen 
Wheeler Bassett, 739 No. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angel 

PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Annual International Print Makers Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Museum, March 1-31, 1934. 
Closing date for entries, Feb. 7. Closing date 
for entry cards, Feb. 1st. Open to all. Media: 
Any graphic medium except monotype. No 
exhibition fee. Awards: gold, silver and bronze 
medals. Address for information: Print Makers 
Society of California, 45 So. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 

LO8 ANGELES MUSEUM—15th Annual Exhibition 
by Painters and Sculptors, at the Los Angeles 
Museum. Spring dates not decided. Closing 
date not decided. Open to any American artist. 
Media: Oil painting and sculpture. No exhibi- 
tion fee. Address for information: Miss Louise 
Upton, Ass’t Curator, Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hartford, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT ACADEMY—24th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Connecticut Academy, at the Hart- 
ford Memorial, March 10, April 1. Closing 
date for out of town entries, March 1. Clos- 
ing date for Hartford entries, March 3. Open 
to all. Media: oil paintings and sculpture. Ad- 
dress for information: James Goodwin Mc- 
Manus, 86 Pratt Street, Hartford, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY CLUB—38rd An- 
nual Exhibition, at the Free Public Library, 
April 14 to May 6. Closing date for entries, 
April 3. Open to all. Media: Oil, water color, 


pastels, prints, sculpture. No exhibition fee. 


Address: Anna H. Pierce, Sec’y., New Haven 
i & Clay Club, 1378 Boulevard, New 
aven. 


Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR ANNUAL—38th 
Annual of Washington Water Color Club, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Feb. 18-March 
11. Closing date for entries, Feb. 10. Open 
to all. Media: Water color, pastel, drawings, 
etchings. No exhibition fee. Address for in- 
formation: Miss Ruth Osgood, Sec., 1713 P 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—13th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, March 29-June 3. Closing date for 
entry cards, Feb. 20. Receiving date for entries, 
Feb. 21-March 1. Open to all artists. Media: 
Water colors, pastels, drawings, monotypes, 
miniatures Awards: Six prizes totaling $2,000. 
No exhibition fee. Address: Robert B. Harshe. 
Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Second Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Etching and Engraving. 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, March 29-June 
3. Closing date for entries not announced. 
Open to all contemporary artists. Media: Etch- 
ings, aquatints, drypoints, engravings, soft- 
grounds. No exhibition fee. Awards: Three 
prizes totaling $225. Address for information: 
Print Department, Art Institute of Chicago. 

Detroit, Mich. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—Annual 
Exhibition, at the Tuller Hotel, Mar. 1-31. 
Closing date for entries, Feb. 21. Open to all. 
Exhibition fee, $3. Media: paintings, draw- 
ings, prints. No awards. Address: Walt Speck, 
Sec’y., Detroit School of Art, 153 East Eliza- 
beth St., Detroit. 


New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—109th An- 
nual Exhibition of the N. A. D., at the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Building. Opening date not 
set, closing date, April 15, 1934. Receiving 
date for entries, Feb. 28 and March 1. Open 
to members and non-members. Media: oils and 


[Continued on page 30] 
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MOOTH color— 

that’s what every 
artist who works in water color 
wants. For whether the paint is 
used full strength—or reduced to 
the lightest of tints, ifit isn’t smooth, 
it gives a speckled, grainy look. 
@ Devoe Water Colors are extra 
smooth. First, because the dry pig- 
ments are as finely ground as pos- 
sible and free from foreign, gritty 
substances. Second, because they 
are thoroughly mixed with the ve- 
hicle until the whole has a velvet 
smooth texture. 


@ Years of experience have shown 
Devoe how to meet artists’ needs. 
Each step in the manufacture of 
these fine paints is checked care- 
fully in the Devoe laboratory. That 
is why you can count on each tube 
for true color and uniform consis- 
tency. Send for color cards to Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEVOE 
WATER COLORS 


Devoe also makes a complete line 
of artists’ water color brushes. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 
Antioch Find Sheds Light on Art History 


Henri, Teacher 


A Robert Henri Memorial Exhibition, con- 
sisting of 30 paintings and 15 drawings, was 
held at the Carson Pirie Scott galleries jn 
Chicago in January. The occasion brought 
C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News to 
say: “Robert Henri might have developed into 
America’s greatest painter had he not chosen 
to become America’s greatest art teacher.” 

In viewing the show, Mr. Bulliet discovered 
that “about the turn of the century, Robert 
Henri was painting portraits as vividly as 
John Singer Sargent had painted about fifteen 
years earlier. Henri’s ‘Dancer with Cigarette,’ 
dated 1904, is as eagerly alive as was Sar- 
gent’s ‘Madame X,’ that created such a furore 
and scandal in the Paris salon of 1884 that 
he abandoned Paris and set up his studio 
in London. There he became a fashionable 
portrait painter and slumped into a first-class 
mediocrity. 

“Henri, returning to his native United States 
in the latter days of the last century after a 
long and exciting sojourn abroad, settled in 
Philadelphia and later in New York. He fair- 
ly radiated vitality. Other artists gathered 
eagerly around him. First thing he knew 
his studio had become an atelier, and Robert 
Henri had become Prof. Henri. 

“Bellows, Speicher, Sloan, Glackens, Luks, 
Hopper, Kent, Coleman—his associates, dis- 
ciples and pupils are almost the roll of honor 
of the younger American painters. He gave 
them much that he might have kept himself— 
Prof. Henri sapped the vitality of Robert 
Henri as assuredly as fashionable London 











































































































“A Symposium.” Hellenistic Mosaic of the First Century, A. D. 
















































Startling in its resemblance to the paint- | Baltimore Museum, Princeton University and sapped Sargent's. 
ings of the Italian Renaissance is this Hellenis- | the Louvre, points out the vast importance of Henri, a little less at the outset than Sar- 
tic mosaic of the first century A. D., excavated | the “finds.” He writes: “The cemeteries of | 8°"% a re Smet ation — 
from the triclinium of a Roman house in Anti- | Antioch, the numberless villas which fringed pictures on view in this show—practically al 


of them belonging to the estate of Mrs. Henri 
—show that he held the ground he had made 
up to 1904. He failed to gain in the quarter 
of a century, cut short by his death in 1929. 

“Henri in his early days, like Sargent, was 


och and now in the Worcester Art Museum. | it, the remains of its beautiful suburb of 
It is proofi—if needed—that there was nothing | Daphne, all await the spade. The site is 
unique among Near Eastern ancient places in 
famous art period was in fact a resumption of | its unlimited possibilities; it is a second Pom- 


new about the Italian Renaissance, that this 





the art of the ancient Romans—after ue By- | peii, to be uncovered, plotted, and studied enthusiastically beholden to Manet. But, like 
zantine gaj with its stilted, posed and life- | thoroughly, whose yield will write new chap- | Sargent, too, he assimilated rather than imi- 
less figures. Therefore, Worcester’s mosaic, “A | ters in the history of ancient art. tated. As the years went by, the ‘Henri’ 
Symposium,” is of extreme value to the stu- | “One of these chapters is already taking | clement became dominant and the ‘Manet’ 
oe ie ae history. | form. The figured mosaics which the pave- | strain submerged. This is in evidence in the 


The large panel, measuring 32 inches by 59, | ments of Antioch are yielding in surprising 


is framed with guilloche and meander bor- | numbers and preservation, are furnishing the 
ders. Bacchus, depicted 2s an effeminate youth | long-sought material with which to write the 











present, show. 
“Though Henri, I believe, failed to live up 





























as 5 ; to his destiny, he achieved a very high dis- 
reclining on a cushion, forms, with Heracles, | post-Pompeiian history of ancient painting. | tinction.” 
who kneels at his feet, the central accent of | We have specimens already from c. 100 and 
the co nposition, done in a naturalistic man- from the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, with the first time the material with Which to under- 
ner. Vhree minor figures knit the composi- which to trace the shifting of technique from stand the transition in Syria from the natural- 
tion together; a female flute player stands | the finely graduated tesserae of Hellenistic ‘ 


istic art of the first centuries before and after 
Christ, to that formalism which crystallized in 
the sixth century, and laid the foundations of 
Byzantine style. » Antioch was the crucible in 
which the change was wrought; every piece of 


behind Heracles while in the dark background | times to the broad color effects and tesserac 


behind the god of wine a Satyr raises his arm | of uniform size which mark the work of the 
to encourage Heracles to drain his cup. The | fourth and succeeding centuries. We can 
small child with outstretched hand appears | already see how the mosaic art changed from 
to be calling the attention of Heracles to the | the skilful imitation of painted pictures of 












ee Bi Se . . : eintd Se : : painting that emerges from its soil has thus 

god whose rite he is celebrating. which the “Sy mposium’ of W orcester is OM€ | the focal interest to the historian of late an- 
Professor C. R. Morey, writing in the mu- | of the finest examples in existence, to an art | tigue art and culture that attaches to the 

wane Bulletin of the excavations being*con- | that was conscious of the aesthetic value of its | g.4. in the Athenian Agora for the student 

ducted on the site of ancient Antioch by the | own limitations. of classic Greece.” 

Worcester Art Museum and its associates, the “From these floors of Antioch we obtain for 
















NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 


Maud M. Mason, Director 
A thoroughly equipped school for the study 
of the Art of Ceramics. Classes: Building and 
Modeling all types useful and decorative ob- 
jects including small sculpture adapted to fir- 
ing and glazing. Throwing and turning on 
the wheel. 
Exhibits of Ceramics in the Gallery 

114 East 39th Street, New York City 






FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau - France 


JUNE 25th to SEPTEMBER 25th 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
American Office: 119 East 19th St., New York City 
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“Scene with a Road 
Winding Through a 
a Wood,” 

A Drawing by 
Thomas Gainsborough 


(1727-1788). 


Courtesy of the Cleveland 


Museum of Art. 


Thomas Gainsborough made a_ prodigious 
number of drawings, ranging from hasty no- 
tations to finished compositions. While he 
left few landscape paintings as compared with 
his portraits, there are quantities of landscape 
drawings to every portrait study. He never 
sold these drawings, but gave a great num- 
ber of them to his friends or to mere ac- 
quaintances according to the dictates of his 
impulsive nature. The example reproduced 
above, “Scene With a Road Winding in a 
Wood,” now in the Cleveland Museum, was 
presented by the artist te John, Second Vis- 
count Bateman, whose portrait Gainsborough 
painted near the end of his residence in 
Bath. 

This drawing, dating from Gainsborough’s 
middle period is done in bistre, with pen 
and brush. A fine sense of tonal values is 
obtained by the use of bistre and sepia wash. 


In it also may be seen the artist’s practice 
of giving an over-coating of varnish to many 
of his drawings—adding to the warmth and 
transparency of the color and furnishing a 
quick means of obtaining the effect of an oil 
painting. Leona E. Prasse, associate curator 
of prints at the Cleveland Museum, describes 
it as “a spontaneous effort, retaining all the 
vigor and freshness of a first conception. Loose- 
ness of handling, lightness of touch, definite 
balance of light and shade, simplification and 
elimination of detail, are factors which combine 
to place this drawing with Gainsborough’s 
mature work.” 

Critics and connoisseurs of Gainsborough’s 
day were lavish in their praise of his land- 
scapes, although they seldom purchased any. 
This appreciation of the great Englishman’s 
favorite field is shared by twentieth century 
writers—some even placing the landscapes on 





You Try It 


Can you draw these from memory? The 
NRA symbol, the Empire State Building, a 
French telephone, an old-style desk telephone, 
a German police dog, an ocean liner, a two- 
door sedan, a head of cabbage, a roast turkey 
on a platter, a vacuum cleaner. If so, you 
may have the makings of a successful com- 
mercial artist. But it isn’t as easy as it 
looks. 

The Blue Eagle of the NRA’ has flashed 
constantly during the past six months from 
publications and store windows. Yet three- 
fourths of the members of an art class taking 
a graphic memory test at Pratt Institute 
could not recall, or were incorrect in deciding, 
whether to place the bolts of electricity in the 
right claw and a cog-wheel in the left or vice- 
versa. While most of the students could easily 
reconstruct the general outlines of the Empire 
State Building and the mooring mast on top, 
few could remember the number and propor- 


tions of the set-backs. It was surprising how 
badly the students failed on the most com- 
monplace objects. 

These problems were assigned as part of a 
“graphic vocabulary” test originated at Pratt 
Institute by James C. Boudreau, director of 
the art school, to measure the powers of 
observation and the visual memory of art 
students. “For some time,” says Mr. Bou- 
dreau, “art educators have been interested 
in discovering graphic tests comparable with 
the intelligence tests used in other fields. The 
most effective test at Pratt so far is one de- 
veloped by ourselves. It is still in an experi- 
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a higher pinnacle than the bread-winning por 
traits. Miss Prasse writes in the museum’s 
Bulletn: “Gainsborough was the first artist 
to liberate British landscape painting from th¢ 
classical influence of Italian art, and to create 
directly from nature landscapes which were 
as much his own individual interpretations 
as they were the quintessence of the English 
country. Gainsborough’s homely native land- 
scapes of woods and lanes, with their thor- 
oughly English rustics, farm cottages, and 
market wagons, offer a striking contrast to the 
idealistic scenes, embellished with arcadian 
figures, produced by Richard Wilson. ... Un- 
like Wilson and Reynolds, both of whom 
studied in Italy, Gainsborough never left his 
native shores, and, with the exception of the 
short sketching trip to the English Lakes dis- 
trict, never strayed farther than two hundred 
miles from London.” 

mental stage, but we have already found a 
high correlation between test results and class 
records, and between graphic memory and ar- 
tistic ability.” 

The test consists of the making of 32 draw- 
ings of familiar objects which the students 
must sketch from memory in three hours. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Boudreau, the test, when per- 
fected, should prove of particular value in 
the commercial art division, in which extensive 
“eraphic vocabularies” are needed because of 
the wide variety of assignments on short no- 
tice and the frequent necessity of working 
without a model. 


© THIS IS MEXICO YEAR « — 


PAINT WITH HENRY,B. SNELL wo» 
JULY 4 @ MEXICO @ SEPT. 4 


ADDRESS: SNELL PAINTING CLASS, c/o M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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ERIC PAPECLASSES 


Studies and Gallery on the 13th and 
14th Floors of the Rodin Studio 
Building 


Limited Enrollment - Teacher Credits 
Classes in Oi] Painting, Water Color 
and the various mediums for illustra- 
tion under the personal direction of 
Eric Pape, who for 12 years conducted 
the Eric Pape School of Art in Boston. 












Exhibition of students’ work in the gallery, 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 10:00 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M. Evenings, 8:00 to 10:00. 


Address: DELL GUNTHER, Sec’y 
200 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


Day an Broning asses 
Drawing and Painting, Portraits, 
Figures and Pictorial Composition 

Circular on request —— Circle 7-7160 


58 West 57th Street New York 


BRENDA PUTNAM 
A Special Class in 


Portrait Sculpture 
On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
356 West 22nd Street, New York City 





WINTER 

courses SLART FEB.5™ 
DRAWING + PAINTING + DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipent 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 













e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Evening Portrait Classes 
For Advanced Students 


October to May 
500 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 












Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 
Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
ynamic Symmetry. 


D 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
168 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 


Fashion Ilustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 


Positions and orders filled. 








VER 8 turns teachers into 
MEER'S CAMERA a ee oe 
the Vision-Glass gives students the true vision ef the 
masters. Anyone who will use it and the Vision-Glass 
long enough to discard these aids and all measures and 
theories may draw and paint with artistic success. Noted 
artists owe their success to the Home Course or a 
summer in the 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Tuition fee from $10 up. 


316 West Sith Street New York City 









Generous America 


America’s broad-minded receptiveness to for- 
eign art was highly complimented by Dr. 
Mieczyslaw Marchlewski, Consul General of 
Poland, speaking at the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of Polish prints and water colors at the 
Roerich Museum. In no other country, he 
states, can so generous an attitude be found. 

“During the four very instructive years 
which I have spent in New York, I have 
watched America’s attitude to foreign art with 
increasing admiration,” said Dr. Marchlewski. 
“My observations have led me to certain con- 
clusions which, I believe, hold true not only 
for America in her relation to foreign art, 
but for the American psychology as a whole. 
These conclusions are that America shows a 
keenness of interest, a broad mindedness, a 
generosity and a receptiveness which Europe 
can scarcely conceive of, let alone approach. 

“Europeans who come into personal contact 
with Americans are always very frank in 
admitting that the American attitude to life 
and its problems is more direct, more un- 
prejudiced and more straightforward than that 
of Europeans. A foreigner arriving in the 
United States will soon find friends who will 
guide and encourage him and do all in their 
power to help him make his way, to share 
in American life and wealth. The idea of 
rivalry and jealousy towards a possible for- 
eign competitor is far less developed in Amer- 
ica than it is in the countries of Europe, with 
their more limited economic resources and 
opportunities. 

“The same generous and tolerant liberality 
characterizes America’s attitude towards the 
cultural and artistic contributions of other na- 
tions. Nowhere in the world can a foreign 
artist be so sure to find a friendly welcome 
and a sympathetic understanding as in the 
United States. 

“But there is still another fact which must 
be mentioned in this connection. In no other 
country can we find such an astonishing, such 
an earnest and whole-hearted zeal in trying 
to understand a foreign art and to find in it 
inspiring elements for its own creative efforts, 
as in the United States. 

“It is my opinion that the education of 
children for the appreciation of music and 
art stands on a much higher plane in the 
United States than in Europe. Here this 
training in music and art appreciation is car- 
ried on by means of a highly organized and 
pedagogically studied ana correct system of 
how to awaken and nurture the child’s sense 
of beauty and develop :n him a love of art, 
and even the possibility of actual 
pression. 

“Due in very large inmeasure to these syste- 
matic efforts to develop music appreciation 
in the school child, New York is already the 
leading city of the world in the realm of 
music. It is my sincere prediction that what 
is now true of New York will very soon be 
true of the whole United States. 

“T speak of music, but I believe that the 
same is true of art.” American capacity for 
understanding and appreciating art, foreign as 
well as native, appears unlimited. 


Children’s School of Arts and Crafts 


SATURDAY CLASSES 
9 to 12 1 to 4 


LILA WESENER, Director 
odin Studios - - - 200 West 57th Street 
Suite 14G New York 
eS | | rm 


self-ex- 


oe 


ENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 
(summer) 





Oxpest fine arts schools in America, (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations: 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 


Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. ned 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 
Chester Springs Summer School—Resident 
students only. D. Roy Miller. Resident 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL 
WHICH INTERESTS YOU 


POPS SOS OSFSOSSSSSOOOSHOOEOO 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, Pres. 
NEW YORK OR PARIS 
aly school of its kind offering international 
professional training in Interior Architecture & 


Decoration, Costume Design &  [ilustration, 
SEND Graphic Advertising & Illustration, etc. Alse 
FOR course for Training Teachers. 
CATALOG Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Pictorial Dlustration, 
ing Design, Fashion 


Advertis- 
Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 92 Instruc- 
tors. 47th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BT 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 69 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 

Thirty-eight classes beginning 


tional. A 
school. 


Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Dzsc- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerctat Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 





s * 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 

For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Grand CENTRALSCHOOL/ART 


ESTABLISHED by successful mod- 
ern artists to develop individual 
talent. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising 
Illustration, General and Commercial 
Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


Vain Recta ad aes 


KANSAS 
CITY 2030 





PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 


@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
55th year. All 


ART SCHOOL branches of 


Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
begins June 25. Fall term Sept.17.Catalog. 


The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Tl, 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 








DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Resident and Traveling Scholarships 


Wri.e for Uatalog of the 58th Year 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BEGINNING IN JANUARY 


All Branches of Drawing, Painting, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Design, etc. 


LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 

and Evening Classes in 
ainting, Sculpture, Composi- 
For information 


#s.00—Da 
awing. 
tion and Anatomy. 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 














The Studio Scheol of 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


4 smal] personal school. For those who see 
differently and wish to make an individual 
Write for pamphlet EB, 
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SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY 


League Dept. 
[Continued back from page 31] 


facilities for public education and appreciation. 
The definite steps it takes to that end were 
described by Mr. Haynesworth Baldrey, who 
has given lectures in high schools and clubs 
on various art subjects; and he told of definite 
results which these have produced in creating 
a buying public for American art. 

Mr. Arthur C. Townsend, chairman of the 
National Legal Committee, reported that the 
business of his department involved some forty 
letters written and received. There were many 
instances of professional difficulties and _per- 
sonal ones as well, but the most interesting 
problem which presented itself was that of 
taxation, which differs in different localities. 
This subject divides itself into two parts— 
personal property taxation and retail sales 
taxation. In the latter case the artists are 
urged to take concerted action to have it 
clearly understood that their work is not sim- 
ilar to the products of manufacture, and in 
both instances, where it is not possible to 
obtain favorable rulings, to take up carefully 
chosen test cases. 

Mr. Reid reported briefly on the activities 
cf the Committee for Legislation, mentioning 
the most important accomplishment of securing 
a rider to the Treasury and Post Office Ap- 
propriation Bill which provided that all build- 
ings built with government funds must use 
American materials and be done by American 
laber. The successful fight begun under the 
Hoover administration to prevent government 


officials from being exploited by foreign artists 


through the help of their embassies or legations 
will be continued. Mr. Reid spoke of his 
part in making known to other art societies 
the implication of the sales tax and its cumu- 
lative penalties. He then told of the Fine 
Arts Foundation Project which the League is 
sponsoring. Plans for it are progressing better 
than he had hoped, support has been received 
from manufacturers and the dinner committee 
announces that its chairman is Mrs. Ruth 
Pratt and the date set for the dinner is March 
15 at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

A member of the Paris Chapter, Mr. George 
W. Parker, told how much it had done during 
its brief history and how it provides a rallying 
point for American artists which they have 
not had since the death of Mr. Rodman Wana- 
maker. 

Mr. C. C. Curran, for the Nominating Com- 
mittee, proposed the names of Mr. Albert Sonn 
and Mr. Taber Sears to replace the two mem- 
bers of the National Executive Committee 
who have been prevented from serving during 
the past year—Mr. Edward Field Sanford, Jr., 
and Mr. Frank Hazell. No other nominations 
were received, and the chair, after a rising 
vote, declared the two members elected. It 
was announced that the national officers would 
be elected at the next meeting of the National 
Executive Committee. The meeting was then 
placed in the hands of the chairman for the 
New York Regional Chapters, Mr. Arthur H. 
Freedlander, for a program of entertainment. 


SUMMER SESSION 


of The Pennsylvania State College 


a July 2 to August 10 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
COURSES including Freehand Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Art Education embracing both 
Teaching and Supervision, Figure Sketch- 
ing, Poster, and the History of Art. 
Eleven instructors including Leon L. 
Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Emile Walters, 
Lee Townsend, and Vincent R. Roy. 
Reduced room, board, railroad rates. 
For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Dircctor of Summer Session 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OEE NT. 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
PME SS 


Distinguished Faculty — Practical Courses 


Design, Illustration, Interior Deeoration 
Teacher Training 


All branches of Fine & Applied Art, Jewelry, 
Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate Study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 





NESE TSS 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 

1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
New Term starting in February 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. T E 
Alertness Credits, B of B., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


















RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 
Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
SCULPTURE, INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 
and DECORATION and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus animals, available to students at 
all times. 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES ALL WINTER 
Catalogue on Request 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term in Session. 
Courses leading to the Bach- 
elor’s degree in Fine Arts, 
Applied Arts. and Art Edu- 
cation. State - accredited. 
Moderate fees. Professional 
standards. Summer session. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 








CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 
LOS ANGELES 
Studente May Enter Any Month ef Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, RB. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 
741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


GEORGE LUKS MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


JOHN SLOAN 


DIRECTOR 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 
Write For Folder 


7 East 22nd Street New York City 
Tel. GRamercy 7-9752 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
25-1934 
BALTIMORE, "MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTEVALLO, ALA. 
Alabama College—To Feb. 15: Fifty Color prints 
of the Year 1933 (A. F. A.). 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—To Mar. 1: 
paintings, William Ritschel. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—Feb. 1-Apr. 1— 
New works by members. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Feb. 2-Apr. 15: Italian 
paintings from the Kress collection. Founda- 
tion of Western Art—Feb.: 2nd Annual Cali- 
fornia Water Color Exhibition. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery—To Feb. 15: Water 
colors, Willa Randall. 
MORRO BAY, CAL. 
The Pictare Shop—Feb.: Works of local artists. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Grace Nicholson’s Galleries—Feb.: Oriental paint- 
ings and objects of art. Fern Burford Art 
Gallery—Feb.: Works of California artists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Feb.: Paintings, Jean Charlot: 
drawings, Muriel Hudson. To Feb. 9: Oils 
loaned by local owners. To Feb. 10: Inter- 
pretations—oils, Agnes Pelton. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
Feb. 22: Loan exhibit of Italian paintings, 
S. H. Kress collection. Feb. 5-Mar. 4: “Pro- 
gressive Painters of So. California” exhibit. 
M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum—Feb. 4- 
Mar. 4: 17th International Salon of Photog- 
raphy by Camera Pictorialists of Los An- 
geles. To Feb. 6: Martin Lewis. Adams- 
Danysh Gallery—Feb.: Contemporary California 
painters. Art Center—To Feb. 10: Drawings, 
Amy Joe Heyneman. S. & G. Gump—Feb. 12- 
25: Lithographs, Dorothy Valentine; oils, 
Maurice Del Mue. Roy Vernon Sowers—Feb.: 
Exhibition of Japanese prints. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Feb.: Santa Bar- 
bara Artists. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum—Feb.: Museum’s 


Recent 


Denver Art 
tions. 


collec- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Feb.: Original drawings of 
Arthur I. Keller; etchings, Donald Shaw Mac- 
Laughlan. To Feb. 15: Illuminated manu- 
scripts, Arthur Szyk. Division of Graphie Arts 
(Smithsonian Institute)—To Feb. 25: Etch- 
ings and drypoints, Cadwallader Washburn. 
Arts Club—To Feb. 16: Water colors, etch- 
ings, and illustrations, Henry Pitz. Public 
Library—Feb.: Handbound Books and Illumina- 
tions, Marian Lane. Studio House—To Mar. 
25: Contemporary American painting. Cor- 
coran Gallery—To Feb. 11: Annual exhibition, 
Miniature Painters, Sculptors and Gravers So- 
ciety of Washington; Annual exhibition So- 
ciety of Washington Artists. National Gallery 
of Art (Smithsonian Institution)—Feb.: Gel- 
latly Art Collection. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—Feb. 5-24: 

Hawthorne Memorial Exhibition. 





ART PRICES CURRENT 


A Pricing Guide 


for every class and 
every description of 
eG 2-2 m oS 
(Oil Paintings, 
Watercolours, 
‘Drawings, Etchings, 
Engravings, both 
Old and SModern) 


Send for full details to 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 
2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Palm Beach Art Center—To Mar. 26: 2nd An- 
nual National Exhibition of paintings and 
etchings. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—Feb. 1-15: Water colors, 

Wilma P. Hindman. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Academy of Arts—To Feb. 6: Por- 
traiture in etching. To Feb. 14: Hawaiian 
crafts. Feb. 6-25: Etchings, Thomas Hand- 
forth. Feb. 6-Mar. 4: Hawaiian quilts and 
crafts exhibition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—Feb.: Institute’s collections. Ches- 
ter H. Johnson Galleries—Feb.: Selected French 
paintings. Inerease Robinson Gallery—Feb.: 
Paintings by Chicago artists. Roullier Art 
Galleries—Feb.: Fine prints of all periods. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Decatur Art Institute—Feb. 4-25: Handicrafts 
of the Southern Highlands (A. F. A.). 


RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—Feb. 4-25: Contemporary Mex- 

ican crafts (A. F. A.). 
CLINTON, IA. 

Wartburg College—Feb. 5-20: Illuminated manu- 

scripts (A. F. A.). 
DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—Feb.: William Palmer 

Exhibition of Paintings. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

University of Kansas-Thayer Museum—Feb.: 
Honolulu prints. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum—Feb. 4-25: Water 
colors, Charles Gruppe. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—Feb. 4-28: 100 
prints from the Society of American Etchers; 
Block prints from the Provincetown Colony 
(auspices Art Assoc. N. O.). Arts and Crafts 
Club—To Feb. 9: Annual Blanche S. Benjamin 
prize competition for oil painting of Louisiana 
subject. Feb. 9-23: Paintings, Julius Woeltz. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum—To Mar. 11: 
Booth Tarkington's collection of English paint- 
ings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art—To Feb. 28: Survey of Amer- 
ican painting; Whistler's ‘‘Mother.” Mary- 
land Institute—Feb. 7-21: Polish Art Exhibit; 
memorial exhibition of work by Minnie Rachel 
Lazarus. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—Feb. 15-Mar. 
8: Textiles (A. F. A.). To Feb. 19: Con- 
temporary Silver made in New England. To 
Feb. 15: French Renaissance Homes. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: Museum's collec- 
tions. Doll & Richards—Feb. 5-17: Paintings, 
Herman Dudley Murphy; water colors, Nelly 
Littlehale Murphy. Feb. 5-24: Etchings, Eliza- 
beth O'Neill Verner. Grace Horne’s Gallery 
—Feb. 6-19: Paintings. Russell Cheney. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum—Feb. 5-28: Water colors, Dr. 
Denman Ross. To Feb. 28: French drawings 
and prints. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—To Feb. 10: Woodblocks of land- 
scape, Elizabeth Norton and Margaret Patter- 
son. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—Feb.: Works by 
younger American artists (John Becker Gal- 
lery): drawings and water color sketches by 
late Preston Dickinson. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Feb.: Roman Culture; pas- 

tels of Maya Indians, Elizabeth Telling. 
SOUTHBOROUGH. MASS. 

St. Mark’s School—Feb. 11-19: Survey of Paint- 
ing (A. F. A.). 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum—Feb. 3-26: 
exhibition by Springfield 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—Feb. 1-Mar. 1: 7th An- 

nual exhibition American print-makers. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

University of Michigan—Feb. 12-26: Plant Forms 
in Ornament (A. F. A.). 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art—Feb. 1-15: Modern 
Photography (A. F. A.). 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—Feb.: French prints. 

Feb. 9-Mar. 3: Persian miniatures. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—Feb.: Original mod- 
ern French exhibition. Grand Rapids Public 
Library—Feb. 4-25: Early flower prints (A. 
. ays 


15th Annual 
artists; posters, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Feb.: 8th Annual exhibi- 

tion local artists. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Feb. 10: En- 
gravings of Schongauer and Diirer. To Mar. 
1: English Oak furniture; Chinese mirrors; 
American paintings from Minneapolis collec- 
tions; portraits of Indians of the Northwest, 

Winold Reiss. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
William Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery—Feb. 1-28: 
American Folk Art. 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College—Feb, 
9-23: Conservative vs. Modern Art in Painting 
A. F. A.); Southwest Indian arts and crafts 
(A. F. A.). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum—Feb.: Eugene Speicher. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Art Museum—Feb. 12-24: The Art 
of the Negro. State Teachers College—To 
Feb. 15: National Scholastic exhibit of High 
School Art. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

The Glass Art Shop—Feb.: Works by Chas. M. 
Russell. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Feb.: Oils, Kristyan Mag- 
nusson; Leighton Collection of Oils. Feb. 5- 
25: Chinese paintings through the ages. Feb, 
19-Mar. 11: Rembrandt's etchings. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—Feb. 4-25: Exhibition of 
water colors, 7 leading American water color- 
ists; members’ exhibition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Feb.: Modern American oils 
and water colors; netsuke; arms and armor; 
design in sculpture. 

UNION CITY, N. J. 

Elks Club—To Feb. 8: Winter exhibition of 
paintings, water colers and drawings, New 
Jersey Art Group. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art—Feb.: Pastels and 
etchings, Maxim Seibold; antique textiles; 
landscapes and flower paintings, Mrs. Marie 
L. Clempson. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Feb. 25: Paintings and 
sculpture by Brooklyn and Long Island art- 
ists. Grant Studios—Feb. 5-20: ‘‘Portraits.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—Feb. 3-Mar. 4: American 
Humorist Salon; American Print Makers. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Feb. 4-25: Oils, Henry S. 

Eddy. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.)—Feb.: Loan exhibit of New York State 
furniture; Fahnestock collection of laces; 
Blacque collection of textiles; recent acces- 
sions in the Egyptian department; 300 years 
of landscape prints; lace shawls. Ackermann 
& Son (50 East 57th St.)—Feb.: English 
sporting prints. American Academy of Arts 
and Letters (Broadway at 155th St.)—-To May 
1: Paintings and drawings, George De Forest 
Brush. Academy of Allied Arts (349 West 
86th St.)—To Feb. 10: Winter exhibit of 
paintings by 40 contemporary artists. Arden 
Gallery (460 Park Ave.)—To Feb. 16: Re- 
cent sculpture, Allan Clarke. Argent Galler- 
ies (42 West 57th St.)—Feb. 5-17: Paint- 
ings of mountains, Marion Boyd Allen; flower 
paintings in water color, Henry E. Simmons. 
Belmont Galleries (576 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: 
Old Masters. Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th 
St.)\—To Feb. 10: Flowery sstill-lifes, Leon 
Hartl. Frans Buffa (58 West 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Still-lifes, Jacob Dooeyward. Carnegie Hall 
Art Gallery (154 West 57th St.)—To Feb. 10: 
Portraits, Stanislav Rembski. Calo Art Gal- 
leries (624 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Paintings 
of American and foreign schools. Ralph M. 
Chait Galleries (600 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: 
Edward Krenn collection of wooden and bronze 
bodhisattvas. Leonard Clayton Galleries (108 
East 57th St.)—Feb.: Complete work in etch- 
ing of Childe Hassam. Contemporary Arts 
(41 West 54th St.)—To Feb. 10: Paintings, 
Alex von Wuthenau. To Feb. 17: Oils and 
water colors, Joun C. Pellew. Cronyn & 
Lowndes Galleries (Rockefeller Center Con- 
course)—Feb.: Paintings, etchings and water 
colors, contemporary Americans. Decorators 
Club Gallery (745 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 3: 
Flower studies in pastel, Grace H. Murray. 
Delphic Studios (9 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 
11: Paintings, “Palazzo; sculpture, Sanders; 
photographs, Vandamm. Downtown Gallery 
(113 West 13th St.)—To Feb. 10: Recent 
paintings, Alexander Brook. Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries (12 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Selected 
French paintings. Eighth Street Gallery (61 
West 8th St.)—Feb. 5-24: First one-man show 
of paintings, J. Jean Liberte. Ehrich Gal- 
leries (36 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 10: Oils 
and water colors and models ef painted rooms, 
Stanley J. Rowland. Empire Galleries (650 
Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 10: Paintings, Umberto 
Romano. Etcetera (71 East 57th St.)—To 
Feb. 13: Room portraits, Henriette Noyes. 
Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th St.) —To Feb. 
4: Oils and water colors, Bertram Hartman. 
Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th St.)—To Feb. 
3: Memorial exhibition of paintings, John I. 
H. Downes. Feb. 3-17: Watercolors, Herbert 
A. Tschudy. Gallery of American Indian Art 
(850 Lexington Ave.)—Feb.: Indian art. Gal- 
lery 144 West 13th Street—To Feb. 10: Paint- 
ings by John Kane. Jean Gause (4 East 53rd 
St.)—Feb.: Works by leading illustrators. 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.) 
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—To Feb. 24: “The Races of Man” in sculp- 
ture, Malvina Hoffman; American Society of 
Miniature Painters. To Feb. 12: Special show- 
ing of etching by Warren Davies. Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, Fifth Avenue Branch (Fifth 
Ave. & 5list St.)—To Feb. 10: Sculpture, BR. 
Tait McKenzie. Feb. 5-17: Paintings, Fred- 
erick J. Waugh. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 
East 57th St.)—To Feb. 26: Paintings, Walt 
Kuhn. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th St.)— 
Feb.: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, medieval and 
Renaissance works of art. International Gal- 

lery (17 West 8th St.)—To Feb. 17: Paint- 
ings and water colors, E. E. Cummings. Klee- 
mann-Thorman Galleries (38 East 57th St.)— 
Feb. 1-15: Paintings, Taubes. John Levy Gal- 
leries (1 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old and mod- 
ern masters. Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Feb. 6-Mar. 3: Sculpture, Helene. 
Sardeau. Feb. 13-Mar. 3: “Candid camera” 
photographs, Remie Lohse. Macbeth Gallery 
(15 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 19: Paintings 
and drawings, Barney Lintott; drawings, Eu- 
gene Higgins.—(19 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 
6: Water colors, drawings and etchings, Har- 
rison Cady. Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 East 
57th St.)—Feb.: Paintings, Henri Matisse. 
Milch Galleries (108 West 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Contemporary Americans. Montross Gallery 
(785 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 15: Group of mod- 
ern Americans. Morton Galleries (130 West 
57th St.)—Feb. 5-19: Oil paintings by 
Edward Gustave Jacobson. Museum of 
Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)—To 
Feb. 26: International exhibition of The- 
atre art. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison 
Ave.)—Feb.: Old and modern masters. New 
York Ceramic Studios (114 East 39th St.)— 
Feb.: Ceramic sculpture and pottery. Squibb 
Building (745 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: 1934 ex- 
hibition New York Society of Women Artists. 
Public Library (Fifth Ave. & 42nd St.)—To 
Feb. 28: Memorial exhibition of etchings, 
Charles Adams Platt. To Mar. 31: Drawings 
for prints and the prints themselves. Raymond 
& Raymond (40 East 49th St.)—To Feb. 21: 
Survey of the development of landscape paint- 
ing. Redin Studios (200 West 57th St.)—To 
Feb. 19: Exhibition of paintings, Hilaire Hiler. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Feb. 9-23: ° 
Annual water color exhibit. Schultheis Gal- 

leries (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent: Works 

of art by American and foreign artists. Jac- 

ques Seligmann (3 East 51st St.)—Feb. 3-17: 

Paintings, Boris Deutsch. E. & A. Silberman 

(32 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old Masters and 

objects of art. Marie Sterner Gallery (9 East 

57th St.)—To Feb. 3: Paintings and drawings, 

Edy Legrand. Upstairs Gallery (28 East 56th 

St.) —Feb.: Lithographs, engravings, water col- 

ors and small oils, contemporary Americans. 

University Settlement (Eldridge & Rivington 

Sts.)—Feb. 18-Apr. 15: Arms, armor; tex- 

tiles. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th St.)— 

Feb.: Selected French paintings. Vernay’s 

(19 Bast 54th St.)—Feb.: Unusual Repeal 

commemorative drinking glasses replicas of fine 

original English models. Whitney Museum 
of American Art (10 West 8th St.)—To Feb. 

15: Acquisitions of the Year 1933; self- 
portraits by living American artists. Wilden- 
stein & Co. (19 East 64th St.)—To Feb. 9: 

International portraits, Fritz Werner. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery—Feb. 9-25: Development 
of Landscape paintings from 15th to 20th 
centuries; Claude Bragdon’s stage designs. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts—Feb. 5-28: Ex- 
hibit of photographs, Percy L. Sperr. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Museum—Feb. 5-17: Modern 
French painting (College Art Assoc.). 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum—Feb.: Paintings, 
Strong Woodward. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Mar. 4: 100 Se- 
lected prints (Herbert G. French). To Feb. 
11: Retrospective exhibition of sculpture, Cle- 
ment J. Barnhorn. Feb. 1-Mar. 4: Paintings, 
Joseph Oriel Eaton; sculpture, Hiram Powers. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Cleveland Museum of Art—To Feb. 11: Foreign 
section, Carnegie International. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 

Columbus. Gallery of Fine Arts—Feb. 1-28: 
Photographs illustrating French Renaissance 
architecture; water colors, Charles Woodbury; 
etchings, Anders Zorn; oriental objects. Little 
Gallery—Feb. 1-18: Ceramic sculpture, stu- 
dents Columbus Art School. 


DAYTON, 0. 
Dayton Art Institute—Feb.: Leo M. Flesh col- 
lection of masterpieces; 45 water colors, Eliot 


O'Hara. 
OBERLIN, 0. 

Oberlin College Memorial Art Museum—Feb. 5- 
15: Exhibit of Oriental Rugs (College Art 
Assoc.). Feb. 15-Mar. 19: Polish peasant art. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art—Feb. 4-25: Polish ex- 
hibition of paintings. Feb. 15-Mar. 15: Por- 
trait of Whistler's “Mother.”’ 

WOOSTER, 0. 

College of Wooster—Feb. 4-20: Native element 

in contemporary American painting (A. F. A.). 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—Feb.: Drawings, paint- 

ings and sculpture, Archipenko. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Feb. 19: Mex- 

ican Art (A. F. A.). To Feb. 14: Maurice 


Robert 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





RESPONSIBILITY 

The artists of the Early Renaissance found 
a joy in the decoration of churches. In fact, 
the portrayal of incidents of religion was the 
most important art of the period and was in 
demand in monastery and cathedral. 

Until recently, the churches of America, with 
the exception of a very few, have been bare 
and void of decoration. The present interest 
of the government in the welfare of the art- 
ists is encouraging, but surely the beautifying 
of the churches deserves to be included in the 
program of P.W.A.P. 

The greatest difficulty, of course, is that 
the artists qualified for this work are, as a 
rule, successful and do not need financial as- 
sistance; but they should be the ones chosen 
to plan great projects which mediocre artists 
may carry out under the supervision of the 
former. 

The amount of money allowed by the gov- 
ernment under P.W.A.P. is trifling, but Michael 
Angelo directed the construction and decora- 
tion of St. Peter’s for 18 years and refused to 
take any pay at all saying that it was “hor 
the glory of God and art.’ 

To save the country from a flood of poor 
decoration and inferior murals, the artist who 
has won his laurels should not hesitate to 
assume the responsibility of directing the work 
that would employ many needy artists and in 
this way give America more beauty in her 
cities and towns than she has ever had before. 

There are many great examples of religious 
subjects in paintings and sculpture by Amer- 
ican artists and some of these will be men- 
tioned in the next issue. 

* ¥ * 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


The biggest and most far reaching project 
ever attempted to carry art to all the peopie 
is the series of broadcasts of “Art in America,” 
which commences on Feb. 3 at 8 o’clock over 
a nation wide network, as told on another 
page of this issue of Tue Arr Dicest. The 
programs will continue weekly until May 19 
and deal with “Art in America” up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The second 
part of the series, next Autumn, will carry 
the subject to the present time. 

Credit for starting this project belongs to 
the chairman of the Art Division of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Henry 
Ness. It was organized by the American 


J. Speiser collection. To Feb. 28: Lucas van 
Leyden (from collection of Lessing Rosen- 
wald). Art Club—Feb. 2-28: Fellowship of 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Print 
Club—To Feb. 17: 6th Annual exhibition of 
American lithography. Mellon Galleries—To 
Feb. 6: Oil paintings, Virginia Armitage Mc- 
Call. Warwick Galleries—To Feb. 17: Paint- 
ings, Ross Braught. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Feb. 18: Memorial ex- 
hibit of paintings, drawings, water colors and 
etchings, Gari Melchers. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum—Feb.: African Bushmen paint- 
ings (A. F. A.). 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Feb.: Portraits, 
a Goff; block prints, Donald Wither- 
stine. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—Feb. 11-25: Paint- 

ings assembled, So. States Art League. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Feb. 4-28: Special print 

exhibit (So. States Art League). Feb. 4-25: 





Federation of Arts, with the cooperation of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the National 
Advisory Council of Radio in Education, the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

The programs will be arranged in this man- 
ner: First a brief talk on the subject, then 
a discussion between the speaker and an inter- 
locutor. The dialogue will serve to give the 
listener a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of works of art and of artistic principles. 
A manual is ready containing illustrations of 
paintings to be mentioned in the programs, 
summaries of the talks, a bibliography of avail- 
able books, a list of outstanding American 
works of art in museums and an outline for 
the study of painting with suggestions for in- 
dividual club programs. 

Since this was primarily a General Federa- 
tion project, the clubwomen re especially re- 
quested to listen in and to send in letters 
dealing with the broadcasts. “Fan mail” is the 
only measurement the broadcasting company 
can have of the success of the venture. 

* a7 +” 


THE PENNY ART FUND 

Mrs. Alvoni Allen, local chapter chairman of 
the League for Newark and Jersey City, writes 
from Seattle, whence she is starting for a 
South Seas and Oriental cruise, that she has 
completed her plans for the Penny Art Fund, 
and has purchased eight oils and water color 
paintings for prizes. Four are to be presented 
to the states west of the Mississippi and four 
to those east. Besides this she will give $25 
to the state showing the greatest progress, 
and an additional $25 prize to the woman who 
writes the best parody to the tune of “Oh, 
Susanna,” the parody to convey the Penny 
Art Fund plan. All reports must be in the 
hands of the editor of this department by 
May 7, 1934. Mrs. Allen is anxious to reach 
the goal of a penny from each member, which 
would provide $25,000 a year with which to 
buy American art. 

& + @ 


MISSOURI 


Mrs. Frederick Hall of St. Louis, the local 
chapter chairman of the League, writes con- 
cerning her projects, which include working for 
a more beautiful country, which shall be sought 
for the architectural beauty of its cities and 
its treasures in art. She plans to have art 

[Continued on page 30] 





Paintings, 
B. Davies. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Memorial Museum—Feb. 11-28: Oils and 
water colors, Helen Young; small collection 
water colors, modern French masters. 


PULLMAN, WASH. 
State College of Washington—To Feb. 14: Young 
Americans: 16 oils (A. F. A.). Feb. 15-28: 
Water colors in the modern manner (A. F. A.). 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Henry Art Gallery—Feb. 5-24: Ramos Martinez 
and Maxine Albro. Feb. 12-28: Sculpture (Col- 
lege Art Assoc.). 


APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Feb.: Etchings, Chicago So- 

ciety of Etchers. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Feb.: Mickey Mouse 
exhibit (College Art Assoc.): paintings, Sam 
Himmelfarb and Marques Reitzel; Swedish 
posters; Chinese prints. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Feb.: 

Washington (D. C.) artists. 


Albert P. Ryder; bronzes, Arthur 


Water colors, 
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IN PURE LINSEED OIL 


IS NOW A FAMOUS PHRASE 
BUT WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


It assures you that the ONLY Binder 
used in the grinding of Permanent 
Pigments is 
PURE, RAW, COLD-PRESSED, 
CHEMICALLY UNTREATED, 
LINSEED OIL 


Permanent Pigments contain no 
added driers or retarders. 


The only bodying agent used is the 
chemically inert approved Aluminum 
Stearate in small quantities. 


This clear pale oil in which 
we grind our pigments is 
now available in large 25 
cent bottles. 


All colors are made strictly in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the 
American Artists Professional League. 


THE ENTIRE COMPOSITION IS 
STATED ON THE LABEL. 


Ask your Dealer, your School Supply 
Store, or if there is none to serve you, 


Ask Us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 WEST SIXTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 

















BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13'6” - 16°90” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 
Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 












TIZI(AW 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 


7 Tmported i 
_ Fclore of of Rare Brilliance 


At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIATM COLOR CO.., socr ave RocAESTER, WY. 


Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. For advertising 
rates address 116 East 59th St., New York. 


Women’s Dept. 


[Continued {rom page 29] 
taught in every school, and to have paintings, 


| prints and sculpture in school houses for the 


encouragement of talented students. Prizes 
are to be given. Last year the winner of a 
high school contest was sent to the Chicago 
Exposition. 

Mrs. Hall advises, in the Missouri Clubwo- 
man, that all should subscribe to Tue Arr 
Dicest, which she says carries this page of 
special interest to clubwomen. May we sug- 
gest rather that they erroll in this highly im- 
portant national art organization, the American 
Artists Professional League, and so confer and 
receive a double benefit without any extra ex- 
pense. They will do something to build up 
the prestige and constructive influence of the 
League, and at the same time will receive 
Tue Arr Dicestr regularly. The dues for 
twelve months are $3.00, dating from the re- 
ceipt of check, which should be mailed to 
Mr. Gordon H. Grant, National Treasurer, 
American Artists Professional League, 137 East 
66th St., New York, N. Y. 

* * * 
PORTLAND'S “ART WEEK” 

Portland, Ore., has just finished a most 
successful Art Week, sponsored by the Oregon 
chapter of the American Artists Professional 
League, Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, chairman. 
The idea is such an excellent one that it should 
be copied by other regional chapters. The 
principal object is to bring before the people 
the comprehensive scope of the varied art ac- 
tivities of the community. In all of the wo- 
men’s clubs, store windows, studios, museums, 
banks, libraries and schools exhibitions are 
held simultaneously during the week desig- 
nated. Lectures on art are given. Under the 
heading of “Art in Nature” is included sculp- 
ture in gardens, flower shows and colorful dis- 
plays of the “Fruits of the Field” in the city 
markets. Many paintings and sculpture and 
much craft work are always sold. 

Mrs. Marsh who is also chairman of the 
Oregon art division of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, states that she has estab- 
lished the Penny Art Fund in Oregon and is 
planning to have community contests of local 
beauty spots based on the idea of Mr. F. Bal- 
lard Williams. This will be followed with a 
photographic exhibition in the spring. 


Where to Show 


[Continued from page 23] 


sculpture and black and whites, not previously 
exhibited in New York. No exhibition fee. 

zes and awards: Thomas B. Clark, $300; 
Julius Haligarten prizes, $300, $200, $100; Alt- 
man prizes, $1,000 and $500; Isaac N. Maynard, 
$100; Saltus Medal of Merit; Ellen P. Speyer 
Memorial, $300; Adolph and Clara Obrig, $500. 
Address for information: Mrs. H. R. Brown, 
Registrar, National Academy of Design, 215 
West 57th St., New York. 

Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM-—Alst Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Art, May 4-June 3. Re- 
ceiving date for entries, April 16. Closing 
date for entry cards. Open to living American 
artists. Media: Ols, water colors, sculpture 
Address for information: Walter H. Siple, Di- 
rector, Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—S8th Annual 
Exhibition of American Block Prints, March 
12-31. Closing date for entries, March 2. Open 


to erican Block Printers. Exhibition fee: 
50c for two prints. Award: Mildred Boericke 
Prize, $75. Media: Block prints, woodcuts, 
engravings. Address: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer S8t., Phila. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—14th Annual 
Exhibition at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
April 5-30. Closing date for entries, March 
9. Open to active League members. Media: 
Oil, water color, pastel, drawings, prints, sculp- 
ture, artistic crafts. No exhibition fee—active 
membership, $5 a year. Awards not decided. 
Address for information: Ethel Hutson, Sec.- 
Treas., Southern States Art League, 7321 Pan- 
ola St., New . La. 
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COLORS co 

The Old Masters | 

Would Have Used : 

Oil — Water — Tempera — Pastel : 

During Ejighty-One years of manufac- | 

turing, Weber has always been consistent, = 

producing a quality product and ever 13 

alert to learn and to make constructive fr 

changes. al 

In MALFA Oil Colors one finds = 

PURITY which is the basis of perma- . 

nent color. BRILLIANCE, which every $ 

artist seeks, is embodied together with v 

RELIABILITY, which gives assurance a 

to the artist and to those who collect e 
his works. 

A complete line of Etcher’s, Modeler’s P 

and Sculptor’s Materials, etc., are car- . 

ried in stock. n 

J 

Weber Artists’ Colors and Materials are p 

sold by art, stationery and department 3 

stores, everywhere. : 

Catalogue on request. 
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US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ). 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Subscription 
rate, $3 a@ year. 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,"’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 

On Friday evening, Jan. 26, 1934, the annu- 
al meeting of the American Artists Professional 
League was held in the Academy room of the 
Fme Arts Society, 215 West 57th St. In 
the absence of Mr. F. Ballard Williams, the 
national vice-chairman, Mr. Albert T. Reid, 
called the meeting to order, and in his open- 
ing remarks declared that the League’s national 
chairman, whose place he took for the evening, 
was its most valued asset and that it was 
his spirit of fairness and co-operation which 
made the League effective across the whole 
country. 

The national treasurer, Mr. Gordon Grant, 
said that the treasury was somewhat depleted 
owing to recent printing bills and the sending 
of representatives to Washington and .Chicago. 
The total membership for 1933 was 1471, and 
resignations numbered only 46. On Jan. 1, 
1934, 1240 members received bills for dues and 
from this number 422 have responded so far, 
and, as compared with this period last. year, 
very few have resigned. There is in the bank 
as of this date $1,985.16, from which is due 
$580 to Tue Arr Dicest on subscriptions. 
When this sum is deducted there will be an 
approximate balance of $1,405. The treasur- 
er’s report was duly accepted and filed. 

The national secretary, Wilford S. Conrow 
prefaced his report with a description of the 
amicable spirit of the National Executive Com- 
mittee meetings and said that in its discus- 
sions considerable difference of opinion is ex- 
pressed sometimes, but without contention, 
something which leads to wiser decisions than 
would undoubtedly be reached if all were ot 
cne mind. In this connection he mentioned the 
valuable services of the late Sherman Potts. 

The secretary then reported that the system 
cf beokkeeping has been revised to facilitate 
billing members at different times of the year, 
as is now required. The League has been 
making a special effort through the year to 
make clear that it is a strictly non-profit- 
making organization and not interested finan- 
cially in any publication or business. None 
of its officers or committeemen receive com- 
pensation for services rendered. 

Progress in persuading manufacturers of 
artists’ supplies to label their products honestly 
has been made. 

During the year the Department of Womens’ 
Activities has been added, and it is ably 
headed by Mrs. Florence Topping Green, with a 
League page in Tue Art Dicest edited by her. 

The third paper on painting technic by 
Dr. Martin Fischer on paint, mediums, oils 
and varnishes is being run in installments in 
the League’s Independent Department in THE 
Art Dicest. Both Dr. Fischer and Dr. Henry 
A. Gardner are now members of the National 
Committee on Technic. 

As un evidence cf its nation-wide character 
the League has from time to time been asked 
to furnish speakers to important meetings. Mr. 
Reid and Mrs. Green were sent to the national 
convention of the General Federation of 


Womens Clubs in Richmond, Va. last May. 
The League was also largely responsible for 
the institution and program of American Art 
Day at the Century of Progress Exhibition, 
the celebration of which was placed in charge 
of Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Illinois State 
Chairman of the American Artists Professional 
League, and at which Mr. Reid, Mr. Lober 
and Mrs. Green spoke to large audiences. Be- 
fore his return East, Mr. Lober talked with 
members and interested audiences in twenty 
cities. 

The National Executive Committee gave 
much attention to the new New York State 
retail sales tax as it affects artists. It invited 
thirty-three art societies to help act to have a 
ruling passed exempting sales of fine art. 
Twenty-one societies responded| by sending 
representatives, which resulted in giving out 
information and retaining counsel. Relative 
to the C. W. A. projects (P. W. A. P.), the 
League has received many inquiries from all 
over the country and, by sending Mrs. Head- 


burg as its representative to Washington- 


promptly, the League was able to secure in- 
formation which it sent out to thirty-three so- 
cieties. Our actions appear to have exerted 
a qualifying influence on the press and public 
sentiment. 

Mention was made as worthy of note of 
the article by Mr. Nat Smolin, which appeared 
in the League’s Independent Department—June 
1, 1933; and members were urged to write 
for the League’s Independent Departments. 
Mr. Conrow closed his report by saying that 
membership has been extended to almost every 
state in the union under the leadership of 
Mr. Ennis, Mr. Freedlander and Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Ennis then gave a detailed description 
of recent Regicnal Chapter actviities. New 
York still leads in membership, with New 
Jersey a close second. The Illinois Chapter 
and the Portland and Oyegon Chapter have 
been very active during the year; the latter 
through its state chairman, Mrs. Harold Dick- 
son Marsh, sent a resolution of felicitations to 
the annual meeting. Mr. Ennis told about 
many new chapters already formed, and others 
forming, especially through the South and in 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Green gave an account of the work 
of the Women’s Division of which she was 
made head in March, 1933, and this report 
will be printed later on the page of THe Art 
Dicest devoted to her department. 

The meeting was fortunate in having present 
Mr. Harry Lewis Raul, state chairman of 
New Jersey, who told of the interesting ac- 
tivities in that state, which largely center 
around the Montclair Art Museum. This 
chapter, which numbers 203 members, has held 
four New Jersey state art exhibitions, which 
attracted many visitors. It is now assembling 
an art reference library of all New Jersey 
artists. As two of its officers are on the New 
Jersey board of the P. W. A. P., it is actively 
co-operating with the government. Its aim 
is to advance the merit and sale of American 
art by unified action, and to increase the 

[Continued back on page 27] 
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UNDIQUE 


INSIGN 1A 
“FROM EVERYWHERE 
THE OUTSTANDING” 


The above phrase is the literal 
translation of the Grumbacher 
motto: “Undique Insignia’ 


Among the Artists’ Brushes, 
Colors, and Material manufactured 
or imported, are the following— 


Mussini Oil Colors Wolff Carbon Pencils 


Schmincke Oil Colors Royal Sovereign Pencils 
Schmincke Tempera Royal Watercolour 
Colors Society Paper 
Horadam Water Colors Superba Plastelina 
Schmincke Pastels Spencerian Art Series 
Schmincke Dry Colors Pens 

Schmincke Fresco Nanking Drawing Ink 
Colors French Charcoal 


Your favorite dealer has a copy of our 
latest catalogue 
> 
M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


(founded 1893) 


The only international art 
magazine which constantly re- 
views American Art. 


“There’s nothing that gives Quercus 
a better thrill than the monthly 
arrival of ‘The Studio’, perhaps the 
most fascinating illustrated maga- 
zine in the world.” 


P. E. G. Quercus in 
Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Monthly 50c: $5.00 a year 
381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
* 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
@ 


Mail orders executed 


128 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 8. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N.J 
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Avery Building Starts Era of Functionalism in Museums | 


Court of the Avery Memorial. 


Although the exterior of the new Avery 
Memorial Building, which will be 
opened formally in Hartford on Feb. 6, con- 
forms architecturally with that of the pseudo- 
classic Morgan Memorial, another unit of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, the interior is in strik- 
ing contrast, being completely modern in every 
respect. 

The keynote of the new building’s archi- 
tecture is a “return to functionalism.” The 
new unit has been designed to give maximum 


Museum 


space for housing and displaying exhibitions, 
maximum light and greater expedition of in- 
structional and educational facilities. 
the official announcement: “The museum as 
a building is completely subservient to the 
museum as an institution—in other words there 
Instead 
of following the universal conception that a 
museum building itself must be ‘artistic-—im- 
posing classical orders outside, replete with 
carvings, dados and all manner of gim-crackery 
within, the designers of the Avery Museum 
tried to avoid the traditional museum idea and 
to create an entirely new type of museum 
architecture.” 

This “determination of form by use” is es- 
pecially apparent in the court (herewith repro- 
duced) which, with its balcony-like galleries 
ranged one above the other around the four 
sides, gives the feeling of mass entirely sus- 
pended. There is also an auditorium in the 
building completely equipped with moving pic- 
ture projectors and sound apparatus, as well 
as spot and flood lights and other stage ac- 
cessories. 

It is to the credit of A. Everett Austin, Jr., 
director of the Wadsworth Atheneum, that 
he made the most of the opportunity afforded 
by the late Samuel P. Avery’s gift of the 
building fund, by using it to the advancement 
of museum architecture. Upon the death of 
Mr. Avery it was revealed that he had left a 
sum of money in the form of stock to the 
Morgan Memorial for building purposes. The 
terms of the gift, however, provided that no 
building was to be erected for five years. The 
money was astutely invested and, after four- 
teen years, the principal plus income more 
than doubled the original bequest. Last year 
Mr. Austin went abroad and made a survey 


To quote 


is conformation of design to purpose. 
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View into Court from Court Gallery, Avery Memorial. 


of European museums. and this research served 
as a basis and general. outline for the con- 
struction of the. museum, which was built by 
Morris and O’Connor of New York. 

The place of honor in the court will be 
held by a sculpture group, “Venus With Nymph 
and Satyr,” the work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury sculptor, Pietro Francavilla, who was a 
pupil of Giovanni da Bclogna. With the ex- 
ception of the statue of Apollo in the George 
Blumenthal collection in New York, this group 
is believed to be the only one by the sculptor 
in America. It was executed as a garden 
piece, about 1600, for the Florentine abbot, 
Antonio Bracci. It is made of white marble 
and is eight feet high. From the mouths of 
the dolphins at the base jets of water will 
issue and flow into a ten by fifteen foot basin. 
The statue was previously exhibited at the 
Fogg Museum and was purchased from the 
William A. Healey fund. 

In conjunction with the opening two in- 
teresting events will take place. One is a 
retrospective exhibition, the first time in Amer- 
ica, of paintings and drawings by Pablo Pi- 
casso; the other is the presentation, under the 
auspices of the “Friends and Enemies of Mod- 
ern Music,” of the world premiere of Ger- 
trude Stein’s opera, “Four Saints in Three 
Acts” set to music by Virgil Thomson. 

The collection of Picasso’s works was assem- 
bled by Mr. Austin during a six months’ period 
from museums and private collections in America 


“Amazing Extent” 


The 55th annual meeting of the governing 
members of the Art Institute of Chicago was 
held in the club room of the museum on 
Jan. 16, Potter Palmer, president, presiding. 
In the absence of the director, Robert B. 
Harshe, who was in the East selecting works 
of art for the forthcoming (1934) Century of 
Progress Exhibition, Charles Fabens Kelley, 
assistant director, acted as chairman. 

Charles H. Burkholder, secretary and busi- 
ness manager, read the financial statement, 
showing a profitable year for 1933. Prepara- 
tions for the magnificent exhibition of art 
for the continuation of the World’s Fair next 


and Europe, and consists in large part of pai 
ings never before shown in this country 
valued at upward of a half million do 
The artist himself lent some works. 
canvases and forty drawings are included. € 
earliest painting is “Les Roses” done in 1898, 
from Baron Gourgand’s collection. The fa 
mous “Woman with a Fan,” considered’ the 
best example of Picasso’s “Rose Period,” whid 
was included in the Century of Progress Aft 
Exhibit last summer has been loaned to th 
exhibit by. Mr. and Mrs. Harriman. 
was reproduced on the cover of the Century 
of Progress Special Number of Tue 
Dicest. Of the same period is a self-po! 
loaned by A. E. Gallatin, founder and dirég 
tor of the Gallery of Living Art, New Yorks 
Other fine examples of the Rose Period are 
“La Famille d’ Arlequin,” owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewisohn, and “La Toilette” loaned by 
the Albright Gallery of Buffalo. ; 
Paul Rosenberg of Paris, who has the larges 
Picasso collection in the world, has loaned “La 
Tranche de Melon” and “Guitare aux Etoiles,7 
two of the most famous of Picasso’s abstr 
tions of the years 1924 and 1925. Another 
of Mr. Rosenberg’s contributions to this show= 
ing is “Grande Nature Morte” one of the cane) 
vases Picasso painted just before his exhibit: 
at the Georges Petit Galleries in Paris in the 
summer of 1932, which was such a sensation} 
and which attracted visitors from all parté 
of the world. 


June, were discussed. It is hoped that many 
masterpieces never before exhibited in Chi 
will be included, possibly some from the great 
galleries of Europe. The reports of the heads’ 
of the various departments of the Institut 
revealed to what an amazing extent interest’ 
in art was aroused by the great exhibition last 
Summer. ; 
The complete attendance at the museum for 
1933 was 2,050,604, attendance during the 163: 
days of the Century of Progress exhibition: 
being 1,538,104. The largest attendance for) 
one day was 44,432 on Oct. 31. The mem 
bership department reported a slight gain, the? 
members on Jan. 1 numbering at 13,368. 
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